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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of in- 
terest, though varying in degree and extent, ever-since India entered 
the industrial field over a century ago. Today, this interest has shift- 
ed from prevention of exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal 
and oppoi’tunities for a fuller life to labour. The growing realisation 
of this approach to problems of labour in India, in the context of pre- 
sent-day planned economic development of the country, is provided 
a sound base by the Surveys that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working 
and living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the 
Labour Investigation Committee, appointed by the Government of 
India. in 1944. The years that followed witnessed far-reaching 
changes in the set-up of the country, its basic policies and national 
objectives. As a result, the long-term strategy for economic and in- 
dustrial advance recognises the well-being of the working class as 
an essential factor in the overall stability and progress of the coun- 
try. The adoption of this policy, in the changed circumstances of the 
country, has brought about a new awakening in the ranks of labour 
and afforded them much relief in various directions through legisla- 
tion and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial 
labour and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a com- 
prehensive Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the 
Second Five Year Plan, and its execution was entrusted to the Labour 
Bureau. The Survey was conducted according to a phased pro- 
gramme in 46 industries. This report presents data regarding the 
woollen factories covered under the Scheme during 1960-61. 

The present Survey diffei-s considerably from similar investiga- 
tions in the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. 
It has also certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes 
data separately for large and small establishments in various indus- 
tries, makes a limited study of labour cost in relation to the benefits 
and amenities that the workers now enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in 
the statistics of labour turnover and absenteeism in the factory in- 
dustries and provides first hand information on certain important as- 
pects of labour-management relations. Attempt has also been made 
to collect and interpret data on certain conventional items in a more 
meaningful way. In the presentation of the data, the effort has been 
to reduce the information into quantitative terms so as to serve as 
a bench-mark for purposes of evaluation of changes at a future date. 
Recourse to general description has been resorted to only where the 
other type of treatment was not pos.sible. 

In a survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many 
problems had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most 
of these flowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames and ab- 
sence or improper maintenance of records in many establishments. 
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In many cases, the field staff had almost to build up the required 
statistics from various sources. This naturally imposed a heavy 
demand on the managements and the Bureau is deeply indebted to 
them for their whole-hearted co-operation. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical 
Organisation and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen 
interest in the Survey and rendering technical advice on various 
matters is indeed great. I am also thankful to the Employment Divi- 
sion of the Planning Commission for examining the schedules and 
instructions and offering useful suggestions. I am equally grateful 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., Social Surveys Division, 
Ministry of Ij^bour and Social Service, U.K., Economics and Re- 
search Branch. Department of Labour, Canada, and Labour Statistics 
and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice was 
sought on several technical matters. * 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bring- 
ing out the reports on individual industries was borne by Shn 
B. N. Srivastava, Deputy Director, whose experience and application 
came into full play in this assignment. On various statistical prob- 
lems arising out of the Survey the requisite technical advice was 
provided to him by other officei’s at the Headquarters. The present 
report was drafted by Dr. J. N. Mongia, Assistant Director who 
received valuable assistance from Shri V. S. Rao, Investigator and 
Sarvaslu'i Dila Ram, R. K. Pant and R. C. Madan, Computors. The 
field investigations were carried out by Sarvashri Kirpal Singh, 
H. K. Gogna, R. K. Kapoor, S. Roy, R. C. Malhotra, Prem Chand 
Agarwal and S. S. Kaul, under the supervision of Sarvashri G. B. 
Singh, Harbans Singh and R. N. Mukherjee. To these all my thanks 
are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not those of the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, Government of India. 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 


Labour Bureau, Simla 
Dated the 26th June, 1964 



Ch\pter 1 


INTRODUCTION 

The manufacture of woollen goods has been an ancient industry 
of India, dispersed almost throughout the country, and enjoying a 
world-wide reputation for its products. The industry existed entire- 
ly as a cottage industry and it was not till the eighteen seventies that 
the poweiioom was introduced in woollen goods manufacture. The 
history of the growth of the organised sector of the industry dates 
back to 1876 when the first woollen mill was established. But the 
mill industry evidently did not make much headway till the out- 
break of the First World War as by 1914 the number of woollen mills 
had increased only to 4. 

1.1. Location and Growth oj the Industry — The increased 
demand after World War I stimulated the starting of more woollen 
mills in the country and many of them were established at Bombay, 
Bangalore, Baroda and Amritsai-. The prosperity of the industry, 
however, was shortlived and in the slough of depression that follow- 
ed the boom, the industry had to face severe foreign competition and 
consequently applied for protection which was not granted. The 
situation improved between the years 1934 and 1939, the World 
demand having increased. There were substantial imports of yarn 
leading to the establishment in Amritsar of a large number of small 
worsted powerloom weaving mills, and in Ludhiana of many hosiery 
knitting factories. The number of woollen mills rose from 4 in 1914 
to 13 in 1934. Subsequently, as already stated, the position improved 
further and by 19,39, the number of mills had inci'eased to 24 with 
an average daily employment of 17,201. In 1943-44, there were 32 
mills employing about 18,000 persons. These mills started working 
even two to three shifts a day to meet heavy military demands. 

The industry has made further progress in recent years parti- 
cularly since Independence. Statement 1.1 gives details of the number 
of mills and workers employed State-wise from 1947 onwards. 

The industry is mainly concentrated in Punjab, Maharashtra, 
and Uttar Pradesh. From the point of view of the size of the units 
and the number employed, the main centres of importance are 
Kanpur, Dhariwal, Bombay, Mysore and Kashmir. 

1.2. Organisation of the Industry — The Woollen Industry con- 
sists of the organised mill sector, the cottage sector, and the hosiery 
units.* There are two main divisions in the mill industry, viz., the 
woollen and the worsted, the difference being in the selection of the 
material. The woollen section utilises the short staple while the 
worsted uses the long staple wool. Some of the large units manufac- 
ture all classes of woollen and worsted goods, while others manufac- 
ture only blankets. 


♦Statistics 'presented in the Report relate to the Organised Mill Sector only. 
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Source : — Indian Labour Year Books. 
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1,3. Genesis of the Survey — The first comprehensive survey of 
conditions of labour in various industries in India on a country-wide 
basis was conducted by the Royal Commission on Labour during 
1929 — 31. Its report and findings formed the basis of various amelio- 
rative measures. After a lapse of over a decade, i.e. in 1944, the Gov- 
ernment of India appointed another Committee, viz. the Labour In- 
vestigation Committee, to enquire into the conditions of labour in 
all important industries. The Committee conducted detailed investi- 
gations in 38 industries, including the Woollen Industry, during 
1944-45. and, besides a main report on Labour Conditions in general, 
published individual reports in respect of various industries. These 
reports proved to he a useful source of information required for the 
formulation of labour policy. The years that followed witnessed many 
changes of far-reaching significance. For instance, many legislative 
measures were adopted to improve working and living conditions and 
several schemes were introduced for promoting welfare and social 
security of workers. The sotting up of the adjudication machinery 
also led to improvement in conditions of work and wages in various 
industries. Above all, the attainment of Independence by the coun- 
try gave a new status to the working classes. In view of these deve- 
lopments, the Ministry of Labour as well as the Planning Commis- 
sion considered it nece.ssary that a fgesh comprehensive survey of 
labour conditions in various industries should be conducted so that 
it may be possible to asse-ss the effects of the various measures adopt- 
ed in the past and obtain a precise picture of the existing conditions 
and problems of labour for purposes of deciding the future course 
of action. Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of 
Labour Conditions was included in the Second Five Year Plan, and 
the Labour Bureau was entrusted with the execution of the Scheme. 

1.4. Scope and Design — A note appended to the report gives de- 
tails relating to the sample design and method of estimation adopted. 
In view of absence of a complete list of all woollen factories, the Sur- 
vey was confined to establishments registered under the Factories Act. 
1948. Since there was high concentration of woollen factories in Amrit- 
sar and Bombay City and its Suburbs, it was considered desirable to 
obtain separate information for them and hence they were treated as 
separate regional strata. All other woollen factories or areas were 
clubbed together to form the Residual Stratum. 

Earlier investigations had indicated the existence of wide varia- 
tions, in conditions and standai'd of welfare and amenities, etc., in the 
establishments of different size-groups- in various industries. It 
was, therefore, considered desirable to collect data separately 
for establishments of different sizes. In the light of resources 
available and from the point of practicability, it was decided that for 
the purposes of the Survey, woollen factories may be divided into two 
size groups — large and small. For this purpose, the cut-off point chosen 
was 115 which was approximately equal to the average size of employ- 
ment. The sampling fraction adopted was 33.3 per cent, for all the 
large-size woollen factories in the counti'y, 25 per cent, for the small- 
size factories in Bombay, and 20 and 16.7 per cent, for the small-size 
factories' in Amritsar and Residual Strata, respectively. Further 
details relating to sample design and method of estimation appear in 
the Appendix. Statement 1.2 shows the number of woollen factories 
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together with the number of workers employed therein (a) 
in the frame, (b) in the sample; and (c) in the sample actually covered. 

Statement 1.2 

Number of Factories and Workers in the Frame, Sample, etc. 


Regional Stratum 
(Centre) 


In the Frame 


Number Number 
of of 

Factories Wt>rkers 


In the 

Sample Selected 

( 

Number Number 
of of 

Ftu-tories Workers 


In the Sample 
Actually Co veered 


Number Number 
of of 

Factories Workers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

1. Bombay City and its 
Suburbs 

10 

3,484 

3 

(>08 

3 

(30-0) 

668 

(19-2) 

2. Amritsar . 

74 

2,075 

17 

650 

11 

(14-9) 

527 

(25-4) 

:k Residual 

r,i 

10,232 

13 

4.2cS8 

s 

{15*7) 

4,024 

(39-1) 

4. All- India . 

135 

15,841 

33 

5,615 

22 

5,219 


(16-3) (33 0) 

Note; — F igures within br»cket.s in cols. 6 und 7 are |)CTeentages tn total tnimber of factories 
aiul workers as given in (lols. i and 3, respectively. 


From the figures given in the above Statement it would be seen 
that the Survey ultimately covered nearly 16 per cent, of the woollen 
factories and 33 per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since only 
those factories as featured in the frame were included in the sample 
and it was not possible to take account of new factories which came 
into being during the period of the Survey, the information given in 
this, report should be treated to relate to conditions in the factories 
which were in existence during the period to which the frame relates 
(i.e. 1958) and which continued to exist at the time of the Survey. 

The data were collected by personal visits of the field staff of the 
Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule and instructions prepared 
for the Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot en- 
quiry was conducted in September and October, 1959. On the basis 
of the experience of this enquiry, the schedule and instructions were 
suitably revised. The main field enquiry was launched in late Decem- 
ber, 1959 and ended in June, 1961. Since the enquiry in essence was 
during 1960 and 1961, the data except where specifically mentioned, 
should be treated to relate to this period. 



Chapter II 


EMPLOYMENT 

In 1943-44, according to the Labour Investigation Committee, 
there were 32 woollen mills in India employing, on an average, about 
18,000 persons. As against this, in 1960, when the present Survey was 
conducted, thei’e were 196 mills, employing more than 24,000 persons. 
Thus, while the number of factories in 1960 was about 6 times more 
than that in 1943-44, the corresponding rise in employment was not 
as significant, the percentage increase being only about 33. 

During the course of the present Survey, in order to maintain uni- 
formity, the data in respect of employment were collected from the 
different sampled establishnaents for a fixed date, i.e. 31st December, 
1959. On the basis of these data, it is estimated that the total employ- 
ment strength of the factories registered under the Factories Act, was 
about 15,800 on the above date. This estimate, however, differs from 
the statistics of the Factories Act, (i.e. 17,157) for the year 1959, the 
main reason for the difference being that the former represents 
the estimate based on the actual number of persons on roll on a parti- 
cular date whereas the latter is the average daily employment for the 
whole year, 

2.1. Composition of the Working Force : 

2.1.1. Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups — For the pur- 
poses of the present Survey, the internationally accepted classifica- 
tion* of workers was followed, according to which the workers have 
been classified into the following categories : — 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Based on the above classification, the number of workers in 
different occupational groups is given in Statement 2.1. 

The Statement shows that a major proportion of workers (about 
86.6 per cent, of the total) belonged to the group ‘Production and Re- 
lated Workers’ (including Supervi.sory). The proportion of workers be- 
longing to this group did not vary widely from one centre to another, 
the range being from 85.5 per cent, in the Residual Group to 89.1 per 
cent, in the Amritsar Centre. Persons employed as ‘Clerical and Re- 
lated Workers (including Supervisory)’, followed the above group, 
though somewhat remotely, forming as they did about 7 per cent, of 
the total. This was so in the Residual and Amritsar Centres but not 
in Bombay City and its suburbs, where persons engaged on ‘Watch 
and Ward and Other Services’ were next in importance to ‘Produc- 
tion and Related Workers’. The other groups constituted the rest. 

♦fntonia-tional Standard Classifioatinn of Occnipationa. 

5 



Statement 2.1* 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Groups 

(December 1959) 


6 



*D 4 ta relate to both ‘Covered’ an.l ‘Not Covered’ workers tinder the Factories Act. 
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2.1.2. Distribution by 'Covered’ and 'Not Covered’ under the Fac- 
tories Act — According to the Factories Act, 1948, a ‘worker’ has been 
defined as “a person employed, directly or tln-ough any agency, whether 
for wages or not, in any manufactuj’ing process, 6r in cleaning any. 
part of the machinery or premises used for a manufacturing process, 
or in any other kind of work incidental to, or connected with, the 
manufacturing process, or the subject of the manufacturing process’’. 
However, this definition seems to have been interpreted differently by 
individual units as also by factory inspectorates. Whereas some units 
had included certain categories of employees (particularly ‘Watch and 
Ward’) among those covered under the Factories Act, others had 
excluded the same. Such workers as were not covered under the 
Factories Act, formed about 2.3 per cent, of the total. Details of 
workers ‘Covered’ and ‘Not covered’ in different occupational groups 
are given in Statement 2.2. 

It will be seen from the Statement that the proportion of persons 
not covered under the Act was 3.2 per cent, in the Residual Group, 
but in the remaining two centres viz., Bombay and its suburbs as 
well as Amritsar, it was less than 1 per cent. While due to differences 
in the interpretation of the definition of a worker by different units, 
inclusion or non-inclusion of an employee depended upon the actual 
work on which he was engaged, there did not seem to be any dispute 
about the inclusion of all ‘production and I’olated workers' in all units, 
und there was in fact no such worker who was not covered under the 
Act. 

Among the different groups, persons not covered under the Act 
in the ‘Watch and Ward’ gi'oup formed the highest proportion (30.5 
per cent.), at the all-India level. 

2.2. Employment of Women — Employment of women though not 
uncommon in the Woollen Industry, was not of significant proportion. 
The Survey results show that abfmt 38 per cent, of the woollen mills 
in the country employed an estimated total of about 700* women, and 
they constituted 4.4 per cent, of the total workei's employed. These 
figures when compared wdth the findings of the Labour Investigation 
Committee show that there has been a considerable reduction in the 
number of women workers. The committee had reported that, in 
1944-45, about 1,400 women w'ere employed in the industry constitut- 
ing 7.7 per cent, of the total w'orking force. 

Statement 2.3 on page 9 gives details regarding the percentage of 
factories employing women and the estimated number of w’omen em- 
ployed during December, 1959. 

It will be seen from Statement 2.3 that about 63 per cent, of the 
total number of women woi’kers were employed in the Residual Group 
of factories, while the remaining 37 per cent, were found employed 
in factories in Bombay city and its suburbs. 

In Bombay city and its suburbs, two out of every three factories 
employed women woi’kers who formed about 8 per cent, of the total 
working force. The percentage of factories employing women was 
higher in the Residual Group, than in Bombay, though the proportion 
of women workers employed to the total was much less. 

’•‘‘Covered’ well as ‘Not Covered’ under the Factories Act. 



Statement 2.2 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers into 'Covered' and‘Not Covered' Under the Factories Act, 1948 

(December, 1959) 

Percentage Distribution of Workers into VarioUN Trades 


8 



(а) Large . 1300S 370 87-2 12-0 67*9 32- J 89-2 ID S I(M) 0 — 63-6 36-4 

Factories (97*2) (2-8) 

(б) Small 2419 — 1(M)*0 — 100-0 — lOo-o — 100 0 — 100*0 — 

Factories (100-0) 

Note —F igures within brackeU indicate percentages. 
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to exist till the time of the Survey were covered. 

fBoth ‘Covered’ end ‘Xot covered’ under the Factories Act. 
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Most o£ the women workers, i.e. sliglitly more than 97 per cent, 
tivere engaged in production and related processes; women engaged 
on clerical and related work, and watch and ward and other sex-vices 
comprised the rest, lia Bombay city and its Suburbs, about 98 per 
cent, of women were ‘Production Workers’ and the remaining were 
employed on watch and ward and other services. None of them were 
found employed on administrative, and professional and technical 
jobs, etc. in the Residual Group, about 97 per cent, of the total were 
px'oduction and related workers and the rest were clerical and related 
workers. 

The women employed on production processes were engaged on 
such jobs as reeling, winding, waste-picking, drawing, washing, ball- 
ing, spinning and weaving. Reeling seems to be tlie most popular 
avocation of women as about 44 per cent, of the total number of 
women workers were engaged on the same. In fact, about 78 per cent, 
of all workers engaged on this occupation were women only. Winding, 
weaving, picking and washing accounted for about 12, lU, 9 and 7 
per cent, respectively of all women employed. Other production pro- 
cesses accounted together for about 14 per cent, of the total number 
of women workers. There were a few^ employed in the oflice as stcno- 
typists, etc., forming about 3 per cent, of the total. Women employees 
engaged on "Watch and Ward” and general woik constituted only 
about 1 per cent, of the total. 

As among dill'ereiit centres, there existed some disparities in the 
distribution of women workers by occupational groups. Thus, while 
drawing, balling, “Watch and Ward" and general departments engag- 
ed about 30 per cent, of the women workers in Bombay city and its 
suburbs, there were none employed in such departments in the Resi- 
dual Group. Similarly, about 43 per cent, of women workers in the 
Residual Group were engaged on waste-picking, washing, weaving 
and oHice work, while no woman worker was reported in such de- 
partments in Bombay city and its suburbs. However, there was one 
common feature in both centres in that the single occupation on which 
the largest proportion of women workers were engaged was reeling 
in both the centres. The percentiige of women workers in that occu- 
pation to the total was 3(j and 49 in Bombay and Residual Group, 
I’ospectively. 

Except for a few units, where it was reported that women were 
employed due to their elliciency in particular jobs or that they stuck 
to their jobs, no special reasons were reported for the employment of 
women in the Industry. 

2.3 Child Labour — During the Survey, child labour was not found 
employed in the Woollen Industry, except in one factory in the 
Amritsar Centre. The estimated number of such children was only 5. 
They were engaged as ‘reachers-in’. As this operation did not require 
much skill or strain, the management could employ children for it. 
Moreover, they found it cheaper to engage children. 

2.4. Tittle and Piece-rated Workers — Data were collected in res- 
pect of the distribution of ‘Production Workers’ by methods of pay- 
ment, i.e., time-rated and piece-rated workers, and the percentage 
distribution is given in Statement 2.4. 



Statement 2.4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘Production Workers’ by Method of Payment 

(December, 1959) 


11 
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Information given in the Statement (2.4) relates to both categories 
of employees — those employed directly and through contractors — 
who were covered under the Factories Act. It was noticed that about 
70 per cent, of the workers in the Industry as a whole were time- 
rated, while the remaining were piece-rated. As among the various 
centres, while most of the workers (about 96%) were time-rated 
in Bombay city and its suburbs, about 62 per cent, belonged to that 
category in the Residual Group. Since men constituted the over-whelm- 
ing proportion of the working force, their distribution between time 
and piece-rated was the same as for all workers in all the centres. But 
the position was different in the case of women and children. For in- 
stance, whereas in Bombay city and its suburbs all women were time- 
rated, in the Residual Group, a majority of them (i.e. 61%) were 
piece-rated. Children, who were found employed in Amritsar, were 
all paid on time basis. 

2.5. Contract Labour — Employment of labourers through con- 
tractors was not common in the Woollen Industry. Even at the time 
of the Labour Investigation Committee's Enquiry, contract labour 
did not seem to have been employed. 

The present Survey reveals that only about 8 per cent, of the facto- 
ries in the country employed a few labourers through contractors. All 
the labourers employed through contractors were women and were 
piece-rated. They were engaged on bobbin winding. The employers 
contended that it was economical for them to employ contract labour 
for these jobs. 

2.6. System of Recruitment — The Labour Investigation Committee 
reported that there was no special system of recruitment of worker’s at 
the time of their Enquiry. Recruitment generally was made through 
workers themselves in Amritsar and through supervisors in Mysore, 
as reported by the Committee. In Bombay, recruitment was usually 
effected through jobbers or at the factory gates. According to the 
present Survey, most of the workers (about 96%) in the industry 
were found to have been recruited directly. Of the above, recruit- 
ment at the factory gate itself accounted for about 85 per cent, that 
effected through Labour Offices accounted for about 8 per cent, of the 
workers, while the rest (about 3%) were recruited through depart- 
mental heads. A welcome feature of this Industry is that recruitment 
was not being made through intermediaries. The information collected 
shows that not many employers were seeking the assistance of 
Employment Exchanges in matters of recruitment. Only in respect of 
about 3 per cent, of the workers employed, assistance of Employment 
Exchanges was sought. The managing agents or managers were 
responsible for the recruitment of only about 1 per cent, of the 
workers. 

Recruitment of workers in Bombay and Amritsar was entirely 
at the factory gate and only in the Residual Group, some of the 
workers were recruited by all the above-mentioned systems. However, 
even in the latter case, an absolute majority of workers (i.e., about 
77%) were recruited at the factory gate. 

2.7. Employment Status — During the course of the Survey, infor- 
mation pertaining to the classification of ‘Production Workers’ into 
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different categories of employment status was collected. Although, 
Standing Orders, which provide for the classification of workers, were 
found to have been framed only in the large factories which were 
under obligation to do so, excepting those in Bombay, such a system 
of classification seems to have existed in the Industry to a large extent. 

On the basis of the Survey results, it is estimated that a little 
over 77 per cent, of the workers in the Industry were permanent. 
Statement 2.5 on page 14 shows the different categories of ‘Production 
Workers’. 

It will be seen from the Statement (2.5) that about 17 per cent, of 
the workers were temporary. The remaining were apprentices, proba- 
tioners and bacili workers. The percentage of temporary workers was 
the highest (38.5) in Amritsar, and lowest in Bombay city and its 
suburbs (4.7). Conversely, the pioportion of permanent production 
workers was high in Bombay city and its suburbs as also in the 
Residual Group (about 79%) and low in Amritsar (61.5%). The 
managements generally stated that this was because the workers 
did not stick to their jobs. Piece-rated workers preferred to leave 
their jobs in slack season when their earnings were not high while 
time-rated workers left their jobs for higher wages. Another unusual 
feature was that there were no permanent workers in small factories 
in Bombay city and its suburbs. Of the workers employed therein, 
about 62 per cent, were temporary and the remaining were badli 
workers. 

As regards badli labour, some units employing them reported 
that they were absorbed in temporary vacancies. In others, there was 
no scheme for regulating badli labour as such, but the employers 
stated that they provided work by rotation to the badlis in such a 
manner that all of them had work for at least some days in a month. 

Apprentices were found to be employed in some large factories 
in Bombay city and its suburbs as well as in the Residual Group. 
However, their percentage was significant only in the former centre 
where they constituted 11.6 per cent, of the total working force. 

2.8. Length of Service — During the course of the present Survey, 
a study of the distribution of workers according to their length of 
service was made in respect of ‘Production Workers’ (directly em- 
ployed) alone. The data are presented in the Statement 2.6 on page 15. 

A majority of ‘Production Workers’ (about 56%) were found 
having less than 5 years of service to their credit on 31st December, 
1959. It is significant that ‘Production Workers’ with more than 10 
years’ service comprised about 34 per cent. It will be noticed that there 
was a considerable stability of the working force in the Residual 
Group, as about 51 per cent, of workers had 10 years or more of service 
to their credit. In fact, this was the only region where workers were 
found having put in long periods of service. The Survey results have 
shown that this situation was, more or less, because of the existence 
of an old and well-established woollen factory in the Residual Group. 
This factory had a very stable working force and a fairly high propor- 
tion of workers were in employ for a considerable period. 
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SXATEMEiT 2.6 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production Workers Employed Directly According to Length of Service 

(December, 1959^) 


15 



,030 59-9 34-9 
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The figures (Statement 2.6) also show that, in all the centres, more 
than half the number of workers in small factories had less than one 
year’s service and, of the rest, all or most of them had not more than 
5 years’ service. An obvious reason for this was that many of the small 
factories were now and had started functioning only recently. More- 
over, due to the seasonal nature of the demand for their products, 
some of the factories could not provide employment to all workers 
throughout the year. Some of the managements stated that the wor- 
kers preferred to leave employment during agricultural season to 
attend to harvesting, sowing, etc.; on the other hand, there were alle- 
gations that the managements deliberately effected breaks in the ser- 
vice by terminating employment to avoid making workers permanent 
and to escape other legal liabilities. 

2.9. Absenteeism — Data pertaining to absenteeism were collected 
only in respect of ‘Production Workers’ employed directly excluding 
casual, hadli and unpaid workers. In the course of the Survey, it was 
noticed that in many establishments whenever work had to be sus- 
pended on account of shortage of power or raw material, the manage- 
ments, instead of indicating lay-off, marked those who were actually 
laid-off as absent. In the absence of any separate marking, it was not 
possible to isolate those workers who were actually absent and those 
who were laid-off. Moreover, a very common practice was that if any 
worker left the establishment during the currency of any pay-period, 
his name was not removed from the register nor any remark to the 
effect that he left the service was entered in the column against his 
name; instead, only absences were marked. Since the data were 
collected for a period of the preceding twelve months, it was not possi- 
ble to find out all cases of quits, lay-offs and genuine absences. For 
all these reasons, the rate of absenteeism reflected in the statement 
below, it is felt, is rather on the high side. 

Statement 2.7 

Estimated Absenteeism Rate* in the Woollen Industry 

(During 1959) 


Month 







■Rombay 
City and 
its Suburbs 

Amritsar 

Residual 

AH-Ind 

1 







2 

3 

4 

5 

January 







12-7 

7-2 

8-1 

9*0 

February 



• 

• 

• 


160 

8-4 

7*7 

9-8 

March 



• 

• 

• 

• 

15-5 

8-0 

9-5 

10-7 

April 





• 


13-2 

8*1 

10-7 

IM 

May 





• 

• 

14-5 

111 

12-3 

12-7 

June 



• 

• 

• 

• 

100 

no 

12-8 

11*9 

July 



• 

• 

• 

• 

10-4 

9-6 

9-5 

9-7 

Autrusf 



m 

• 

• 


100 

71 

7-7 

8*2 

September 



• 

• 

• 


10-3 

8-8 

6-2 

7*4 

Ootnber 



• 

• 

• 


10*4 

8*5 

7-5 

8*2 

November 



• 

• 

• 


9-8 

9-6 

7-8 

8*4 

December 





• 


14-7 

8-4 

6-4 

8*4 

Overall ^ 







12*2 

8*9 

8-9 

9*7 


*Poroent \cro of m^indays to the mandays scheduled to work. 
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The absenteeism rate at the all-India level was the highest in the 
month of May (12.7), followed by that in the month of June (11.9). 
The absenteeism rate was also high in April and March. It was the 
lowest in September (7.4). As among different centres, the highest 
overall absenteeism rate was recorded in Bombay (12.2) and the 
lowest in Amritsar (8.9). 

Since no information was generally kept by the managements 
about the reasons for absences, it has not been possible to collect sta- 
tistics of absences by causes. However, the general information which 
could be gathered from various sources indicates that the high rate of 
absenteeism between March and June could be due to the harvesting 
season when workers went to their villages. Moreover, generally, due 
to excess of heat, workers liked to take their annual leave during 
hot months. It was also reported that since, during these months, wor- 
kers preferred to go to their villages, even leaving their jobs without 
any intimation, the emnloyers not knowing about the quits, continued 
to mark ‘a’ against their names. This factor also might be responsible 
for inflating the absenteeism rate. 

2.10. Labour Turnover — Data in respect of labour turnover also 
were collected for the same categories of workers as in the case of 
absenteeism. Statement 2.8 gives the rates of accessions and separa- 
tions (overall) for all the twelve months of 1959, based upon the re- 
sults of the Survey. 

While the overall rate of accession for the Industry as a whole 
was 6.4 per cent., the rate of separation was 7.1 per cent, thus show- 
ing a tendenev towards a decline in the total number of workers. The 
rate of accession varied from about 4.0 per cent, in December to 11.6 
oer cent in April, while the range of variation for separations was 
higher, being 3.6 per cent, in March to 13.0 per cent, in October. 
Taking the different centres into account, the rate of accession was the 
highest in Bombay in Anril, and the rate of separation, too, was the 
highest in the same centre in October. This position was mainly the 
result of recruitment of large number of workers in April in one 
of the large units surveyed, and discharge or dismissal of a largo 
number of workers within six months in the same unit in the month 
of October. The rates of accession and separation wore also generally 
on the high side in Amritsar. 

2.11. Traininq and Apvrenticeship — There was no regular system 
of providing training or apnrenticeship facilities to workers in the 
Woollen Industry. Only in a few of the units surveyed in Ihe Residual 
Group, training was imparted in the following trades : 

(a) Weaving, (bl Spinning, (c) Knotting and Mending, (d) 
Combing, Tailoring, etc. 

The training was on an ad hoc basis and was for 4 years. The 
remuneration to apprentices was Rs. 1.15 per day. There was, 
however, no guarantee of employment to the apprentices. 



Statement 2.8 

Estimated Rates of Accessions and Separations {In percentages) 

(During 1959) 
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Chapter III 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 

The Labour Investigation Committee had conducted a Wage Cen- 
sus in some of the woollen mills on a sample basis in 1944-45. The wage 
level in the Industry, as reported by them, was more or less similar 
to the levels prevailing in other organised industries in the same 
centres. The dearness allowance, however, varied appreciably from 
centre to centre. 

Taking the over-all position into account, it could be said that 
the basic minimum wage of an un.skilled worker in the different cen- 
tres of the Industry varied, at the time of the Enquiry (1944-45), from 
annas 7 to annas 10 per day. The rates of dearness allowance also 
varied from centre to centre and ranged from Rs. 10 per month in 
Kashmir to Rs. 30 per month in Bombay. 

The rates of wages and dearness allowance registered apprecia- 
ble increase in many centres since 1944. Variations as among different 
centres, however, were wide. Monthly minimum basic wage varied 
from Rs. 24 to Rs. 34-2-0 in Bombay and Rs. 19 to Rs. 30 in U.P. In 
Bangalore, the minimum basic wage rate per day was Re. 0-14-9 for 
men and Re. 0-11-6 for women. In Punjab, the largest unit in the in- 
dustry paid a daily minimum wage of Re. 1, while the West Bengal 
unit had a minimum basic wage of Rs. 1-2-6 per day. 

The results of the present Survey show that there has been a 
noticeable increase in the level of wages since 1944-45. The extent 
to which wages have increased would be evident from the informa- 
tion given subsequently. 

During the course of the Survey, information relating to wage 
revisions affecting a majority of workers in the various units since 
1956 was collected. The available data show that about 31 per cent, 
of the units in the country reported such revisions. Of the above, 
there was only one such revision in about 35 per cent, of units, two 
revisions in 32 per cent, of units and three revisions in the remain- 
ing units. 

Of the wage revisions in the Industry since 1956. about 41* per 
cent, were consequent to the executive orders of the Government, and 
about 20 per cent, were as a result of mutual understanding. The re- 
visions were based on collective agreements in about 14 per cent, of 
the cases, adjudication awards in about 13 per cent, and conciliation 
in about 3 per cent, of the cases, while in the remaining, they were 
effected by employers voluntarily. 

3.1. Pay Periods — From the data available, it is clear that the 
pay period was month in all the woollen mills in Bombay and was 
pPMominantly so in Amritsar. Statement 3.1 gives details of pay 
periods. 


♦These include the revi^ons of D.A. fop the GoTemineTit eTnployecfl in the rSovemment 
factory in U.P., and ohanj^es effected in the miniTnum waejes under the Minimum Wacfes Act. 
1948, in Punjab. 19 
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Statement 3.1 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers According to Pay 

Periods in the Woollen Industry 

(December, 1959) 


(Vntro 



Percentage distribution of workers whose 
pay period was 

Month 

Fortnight 

Week 

Not fixed 

1 



O 

3 

4 

5 

1 . Bombay City and its Suburbs 



. l«)0O 




(a) Large Factories . 



100 0 

• — 

— 

— 

(b) Small Factories . 



. 100-0 

- — 

— 

— 

2. Amritsar 



88-4 

11-6 

— 

— 

(a) Large Factories . 

• 


93-7 

6*3 

— 

— 

{b) Small Factories . 

• 


83-8 

16*2 

— 

— 

3. Residual 



. 30*3 

62*2 

6*8 

0-7 

(a) Large Factories . 

• 


260 

68-3 

51 

— 

(6) Small Factories . 



56-4 

18*8 

19*6 

5-2 

4. All- India 



51*7 

43 3 

4*6 

0 4 

(a) Large Fac'tories . 



48*3 

48*2 

3*r* 

— 

(b) Small Factories . 

• 


70-2 

16*6 

10*4 

2*8 


All employees in woollen mills in Bombay and most of them 
(88.4%) in Amritsar were being paid their dues once a month. In 
the Residual (jlroup, a majority of workers (62%) were paid fort- 
nightly and about 30 per cent, of them received payment once in a 
month. Further, it was only among the Residual Group of factories, 
that a small proportion of workers (about 7%) were paid weekly 
and a much less proportion* of them did not have a fixed pay period. 
The overall position for the Industry in the country was that about 
52 per cent, of the workers were being paid on a monthly basis, and 
about 43 per cent, received their pay packet every fortnight. Workers 
who received wages every week and those for whom no fixed period 
was prescribed, constituted about 5 per cent, of the total. Generally 
speaking, monthly payments were made to the clerical, administra- 
tive, technical and supervisory staff. As regards ‘production workers’ 
in units where there were more than one pay period, piece-rated wor- 
kers were paid either fortnightly or weekly while the time-rated 
workers received payments, generally, once a month. 

3.2. Earnings — During the course of the Survey, information re- 
lating to man-days worked, and the basic wages, dearness allowance 
and other emoluments earned by workers during a pay period, pre- 
ceding the specified date (i.e. 31-12-1959) was collected from each of 
the sampled units. The data relate to workers covered under the 
Factories Act. Since ‘production workers’ constituted the bulk of the 
working force, information was collected separately for men, women 
and children. Data relating to earnings of workers by occupations 
were, however, not collected as the Labour Bureau had already con- 
ducted a detailed occupational wage survey in 1958-59. 

♦These were a few contract workers engaged on piece-rate basis, for a specific purpose, 
and the payment was made after the completion of the stipulated assignment. 
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Based on the results of the present Survey, the average daily 
earnings of a worker in the Woollen Industry were estimated at 
Rs. 4.17 during December. 1959. The details are given in the following 
statement : 


Statement 3.2 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Woollen Workers 
(In December, 1959) 

(Til Riipofs) 


Production Workers 


CVntrc 

All 

Workers* 

‘ Men 



Women 

Children 

5 

All 

Production 

workers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1, Bombay City and its Suburbs . 

401 

3-99 

300 


3*96 

(a) Large Factories . 

404 

402 

3 00 

— 

3*98 

(6) Small Factories . 

.3-08 

2-96 

__ 

— 

2-08 

2. Amritsar .... 

309 

3 05 

— 

1*17 

3*05 

(a) Large Factories . 

2-()9 

2 04 

— 

117 

2-63 

(6) Small Factories . 

3*43 

3*43 

— 

— 

3*43 

3. Besidual .... 

4-43 

3*86 

1*69 

— 

3-75 

(a) Large Factories . 

4-67 

4*01 

1*66 

— 

3 94 

(6) Small Factories . 

2-88 

2*68 

1-45 

— 

2*53 

4. AlUJndia 

417 

3 77 

2-44 

1*17 

3*71 

(a) Tiarge Factories . 

4 37 

3-90 

2-70 

1*17 

3*85 

(6) Small Factories . 

. 312 

3*03 

1-45 

*— 

2-93 


♦All workors covered under the Factories Act ? Technical, Administrative, Production 
(including Supervisory), Clerical (including Supervisory) and Watch and Ward employees, 
(including contract labour). 

The average daily earnings of all workers were Rs. 4.17 at the all- 
India level. They wei*e higher in large factories than in the small ones 
at the all-India level, as also in Bombay and Residual centres, while 
in Amritsar, workers in the small factories earned higher wages than 
in their large counterparts. This was probably due to the employ- 
ment of a much larger proportion of workers on piece-rate basis in 
small factories as compared to the large ones. As among the various 
centres, ‘all workers’ in the Residual Group were earning the highest 
amount (Rs. 4.43), and those in Amritsar centre earned the least 
(Rs. 3.09). 

Taking the ‘Production Workers’ alone into account, their over- 
all average earnings were Rs. 3.71 thus, being lower by, about 11 per 
cent, than those of ‘all workers’. The same of the latter were obviously 
high due to the influence of higher pay of managerial, technical and 
administrative personnel, etc. All ‘production workers’ in the Bombay 
centre earned the largest average daily earnings, viz., Rs. 3.96 per day, 
amongst all the centres. As in the case of ‘all workers’, all ‘Production 
Workers’ in Amritsar earned the least, viz., Rs. 3.05 per day. 
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The average daily earnings of male production workers were 
Rs. 3.77, while women production workers earned, on an average, 
Rs. 2.44. The latter's earnings formed only about 65 per cent, of men’s 
earnings. While in Bombay there was no considerable difference in 
the earnings of female and male production workers, the former 
constituting about 90 per cent, of the latter, there was a lot of 
difference between the earnings of the two categories in the Residual 
Group. Women in this group of factories, earned only about 41 per 
cent, of the earnings of male workers. 

The above differences in the earnings were mainly due to the 
large range of variations in the wages in various units. For instance, 
the minimum wage I’ate payable to the male workers ranged from 
Rs. 1.2.5 pel day in one of the small factories surveyed in the Residual 
Group to Rs. 3.31 per day in one large factory in the Bombay centre. 
Similarly, the lowest wage rate (consolidated) of female workeis 
varied from Re. 0.87 per day in two of the factories suiveyed in the 
Residua! Group to Rs. 3.31 per <lay in one large factory in Bomba;/ 
city and its suburbs. Children were employed only in Amritsar and 
their average daily earnings were Rs. 1.17. 

3.5. Lmvest-Paid rroductr‘)ii W(»Woer.s- — Tn the W’oollen Tndusti y, 
occupations in which the workers were paid the lowest amount, were 
those of pirn winders, dyers, twisters, dofiers, cleanei's, clipper maz- 
doors. packers, helper mazdoors. etc. During the course of the Survey, 
data in l espect of the earnings of such workers were collected sepa- 
rately. The average daily earnings of the lowest-paid ‘production 
workers’ vis-a-vis ‘all production workers’ and ‘all workers’ are given 
in the following statement : 

Statkment 3.3 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of the Loivest-paid Production 

Workers 


(December. 1959) 





AvPlMlTP 1) 

IN’Mfliud ion 
WorlvPrs 

ily K.a rilin'/'^ 

- -A 

|joN\(\sl pnifl 
l*r»)(lnp.i ion 
\\"orkt*rs 

In I?ii|)pph) 

All 

1 




3 

4 

1. Iliitnhfuf ('iht (tn'l i/'i 

Snhu /7is‘ 



2 • m 

4-01 

(<i) 



3* OS 

2-!)| 

404 

(h) Sum 11 Fictorips 




2-31 

3 • OS 

1*. A mrlf.sftr 



3 05 

2-07 

3-00 

(a) L iriro L\irtorips 



2 03 

2- 10 

2 • 00 

(h) Sni.ill F.irlorio.s 



3-43 

1-OS 

3-43 

3. Rpftifliial 



3*75 

2 • 74 

4-43 

(a) li iriio Farton'ps 



3 04 

2-81 

4*07 

(/>) Small F;\p1f>rip3 



2*53 

1-50 

2 • SS 

4. All-India . 



3-71 

2-57 

4* 17 

{a) Tj »r<zo Fnptoriea 



3 *85 

2 07 

4-37 

(h) Small F.ii f orii-s 



2 03 

1-70 

3-12 



It will be seen from Statement (3.3) that the average daily 
earnings of the lowest-paid production workers formed about 62 per 
cent, of those of all workers and about 69 per cent, of all ‘production 
workers’. 

3.4. Components oj Earnings — Data collected on earnings of the 
woollen workers reveal that their pay packet consisted generally of 
basic wages and dearness allowance only. Workers earned almost a 
negligible amount in the form of other allowances. The break-up of 
the total earnings of all workers is given in Statement 3.4. 

3.4.1. Basic Earnings — The basic eai’nings, i.e. the basic wages 
and dearness allowance or the consolidated wages accounted for as 
much as 99 per cent, of the total earnings of woollen w'orkers in the 
Industry as a whole. As among the dill'erent centres, wages and dear- 
ness allowance constituted, as at the all-India level, about 99 per cent, 
of the total earnings in the Residual Group. In Bombay, about 99. B per 
cent, of workers’ total earnings were made up of their basic earnings 
only, while in Amritsar ccnti'e about 98.8 per cent, of the total earn- 
ings consisted of basic earnings only. It was also noticed that this pro- 
portion was always higher in large establishments than in small ones, 
in all the centres. 

During the course of the present Survey, it was observed that 
only about 15 per cent, of the woollen factories in the country paid 
separate dearness allowance to some of the workers. As among differ- 
ent centres, separate dearness allowance was paid in about 33 per- 
cent. of the units in Bombay, and in about 36 per cent, of units in the 
Residual Group. In Amritsar centre, all units surveyed were reported 
paying con.solidated wages to their workers. 

Of the units paying separate dearness allowance, in about half 
of them it had been linked to the consumer price index number. In 
the remaining factories paying dearness allowance, various rates for 
the different slabs had been fixed, and workers were being paid 
accordingly. 

3.4.2. Overtime Pajy— Overtime work was not a regular feature 
in the Industry and hence this component was not rellected to any 
significant proportions in the total earnings. 

3.4.3. Allowances — ^There were not many allowances earned by 
woollen workers in the country, as already stated. A brief account 
of whatever was earned by the workers in the shape of allowances is 
given below. 

3.4.3. 1. Production /Incentive Bonus — It was noticed during the 
course of the present Survey, that only in a few woollen factories, 
the system of paying production/ incentive bonus existed. Workers 
who were directly connected with production processes, such as 
drawers, finishers, rovers, spinners and doffers were entitled to 
receive this benefit on attainment of a prefixed target. The rate of 
payment was fixed at 45 nP. per such worker per day. 


During December, 1959, average earnings of workers, on account 
of this component were almost insignificant. 



Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Components of Workers in the Woollen Industry 

(December, 1959) 
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3.4.3.2. Night Shift Allowance — The system of paying night shift 
allowance was found to be existing in a few of the woollen factories 
in the country. Those units were ail large establishments among the 
Residual Group of factories. The rate of payment was Re. 0.06 per 
attendance. Since the number of workers benefited was low, the share 
of this component was almost insignificant. 

3.4.3.3. House Rent Alloivance — About 5 per cent, of the woollen 
mills in the country, all of which belonged to the Residual Group, 
were found to be paying house rent allowance to some of their em- 
ployees. Some of the concerned units granted Rs. 5 per month as house 
rent allowance to only ‘watch and ward’ employees who wore not 
provided with housing accommodation, while in others, darners, who 
hailed from Kashmir, were enjoying this privilege according to the 
terms and conditions agreed upon at the time of their recruitment. 
They received house rent allowance of Rs. 6 per month. 

Since only a few workers enjoyed this benefit, the consequent 
addition to their earnings on account of house rent allowance was 
negligible, being less than Re. 0.005 nP. per day at the all-India level. 

3. 4.3.4. Transport or Conveyance Allmcance — The Survey results 
show that about 8 per cent, of the woollen mills in India were paying 
transport /conveyance allowance. The benelit was restricted only to 
some types of employees. For instance, in one of the establishments 
surveyed in the Residual Group of factories, one sales agent was 
reported to be getting Rs. 10 per month as conveyance allow’ance. 
Similarly, in one small units in the Amritsar centre, too. transport 
allowance was being paid to weaving master, pirn winder and 
drawers in. The payment varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per month. 

During December, 1959, workers in the small factories in Amrit- 
sar earned, on an average, an amount of Re. 0.01 per day. However, 
at the all-India level, the average earning per day on account of 
tiansport or conveyance allowance was negligible (less than 
Re. 0.005). It may be relevant to mention here that about 16 per cent, 
of the units in the country were providing free transport to a few of 
their workers. 

3.4.3. 5. Other Allowances — Certain other allowances such as city 
allowance, machine allowance, etc., were paid to certain individuals 
in a few units in the Residual Group. Workers earned, on an average, 
Re. 0.01 at the all-India level, from such allowances. The payment of 
such allowances was not reported in Bombay and Amritsar centres. 

3.4.4. Annual Bonus — The practice of paying annual bonus or 
profit or war bonus was reported to be existing at the time of the 
enquiry by the Labour Investigation Committee. All the four units 
in Amritsar in which a wage census was conducted by the Committee 
were paying annual bonus to their operatives.’^ 

The present Survey also has revealed that about 30 per cent, of 
the woollen factories in the country were paying annual bonus to 
their workers. In none of these units, however, there was any regular 
scheme. In almost all such factories, payment of bonus was made to 

*For details, please see ])p. 13 aiitl 21- of their Jleport. 
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all categories of employees. Completion of service ranging from 3 to 
9 months was the condition for eligibility to bonus payment in some 
of the units. In some others, however, the condition was about 30 
days’ work in the bonus year whereas in one of the units surveyed 
in the Residual Group, it was paid at the discretion of the manage- 
ment. 

The rate of payment varied from unit to unit. In the last year of 
bonus payment (before the specified date), the amount paid was 
equivalent to the wages earned by w'orkers in a period ranging from 
7 to 34 days in different units in Amritsar. In two units surveyed in 
Bombay and Residual centres, it was 3/50 and 7/72, respectively, of 
consolidated earnings in a year. Three months’ pay was allowed to 
staff, while the rate of payment was not fixed for others in one of 
the units paying bonus in the Residual Group. In another unit sur- 
veyed in the Residual Group, the bonus was paid at the rate of l/lOth 
of basic wages earned in the bonus year. 

The bonus payment was made as a result of agreement between 
the management and workers in about 37 per cent, of the units pay- 
ing bonus. It was at the mere discretion of the management in about 
44 per cent, of the cases, while in the rest, the payment of bonus was 
reported to be by virtue of some awards. 

3.4.5. Festival Bonus — Only one of the large units surveyed in the 
Residual Group, constituting about 2.5 per cent, of all the units in the 
Industry, reported payment of festival bonus during the present 
Survey. 

All categories of ('inployces were entitled to receive this bonus, 
provided they had put in 15 days’ service before the festival. There 
were fixed rates of payment for different categories of ' workers, 
varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 35. There was no regular scheme, but the 
bonus payment was being made on the basis of an oral agreement 
betw'een workers and the management. 

3.5. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff — In the 
course of the Survey, separate information regarding earnings of 
clerical and watch and ward staff w'as also collected and the data so 
collected are given in Statement 3.5. 

The average daily earnings of clerical and related w'orkers 
(including supervisory staff) were Rs. 6.23 at the all-India level. 
Their earnings were the highest in the Residual Group. In the 
country as a whole, watch and ward staff earned Rs. 2.95 per day 
on an average. Clerical and related workers earned higher wages than 
‘all production workers’, as well as ‘all woi'kers’ in all centres. While 
watch and ward workers in all centres earned lower wages than all 
production workers, their earnings were higher than those of the 
lowest-paid ‘production workers’ in all the factories except in large 
ones in the Amritsar centre. 

3.6. Fines and Deductions — Based on the results of the Survey, 
it has been estimated that only about 5 per cent, of the woollen fac- 
tories in the country were imposing fines. None of the factories in 
Amritsar centre were reported following this practice. All those im- 
posing fines were maintaining fines registers as required under the 
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Statement 3.5 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and 
Watch and Ward Staff 

(December, 1959) 
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rules. It is reported that the fines imposed were within the limits 
prescribed by the Payment of Wages Act. The amounts recovered 
in the form of fines were credited to the State Labour Welfare Fund, 
as under Rules. 

As regards deductions, all the units were effecting the same in 
conformity with the Payment of W'^ages Act. 
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Chapter IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

The present Survey has shown that the working conditions in 
the woollen factories differed from unit to unit and from place to 
place. The following paragraphs describe briefly the findings on 
various aspects. 

4.1. Hours of Work — According to the Labour Investigation 
Committee, in most of the wmollen factories surveyed by them, the 
working hours were 54 per week. Since the passing of the Factories 
Act, 1948, however, the hours of work for adult workers have been 
fixed at a maximum of 48 per week and 9 per day. The Chief Inspec- 
tors of Factories have been empowered to grant exemption from the 
above limit of daily horn’s of work in order to facilitate the change- 
over in any factory. 

The data collected during the present Survey show that no 
woollen factory in the country had more than an 8-hour day and a 
48-hour week. Statement 4.1 shows that, in about 39 per cent, of the 
woollen factories in the country, the working hours were less than 8 
per day. Generally, working hours in such units were I}, per day. In 
others, the average working hours were 8 per day. Certain adjust- 
ments, of course, could be made if considered necessary. 

As mentioned elsewhere, only about 8 per cent, of the factories 
in the country employed a few labourers through contractors. Such 
workers were reported to be working for the same average daily and 
weekly hours of work as direct labour, viz., a maximum of 8 and 48 
hours, respectively. 

In the case of night shifts, workers in about 96 per cent, of the 
woollen factories were found to be working for more than 7 and up 
to 8 hours, while in about 4 per cent, of the factories, for 7 horn’s only. 

As regards the prevailing practice (at the time of the Survey) in 
respect of spread-over and rest-intervals in the woollen factories, the 
data collected appear in Statement 4.2. 

4.2. Shifts — When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted 
their enquiry, they found that a number of woollen factories in the 
country were working double shifts. Quite a few were reported work- 
ing three shifts and one of the units surveyed by them in Mysore was 
found working even four shifts — one general shift of 9 hours and 3 
shifts of 8 hours each in the continuous process departments. 

The present Survey has shown that about 84 per cent, of the 
woollen factories in the country were working more than one shift. 
The practice of working double shifts appeared to be more popular in 
the Residual Group of factories while three-shift working seemed to 
be fairly wide-spread in the Amritsar centre. Details appear in State- 
ment 4.3. 
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Statement 4.3 

Estimated Percentage of Woollen Factories According to 

Number of Shifts 
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It would be noticed from the above statement that the single shift 
system was confined only to small factories. They accounted for nearly 
21 per cent, of small establishments and 16 per cent, of all woollen 
factories in the country. 

All those woollen factories which were working three shifts had, 
invariably, a night shift. In addition, some of those factories which 
were working only two shifts, also had a night shift. A regular system 
of transferring workers from day shift to night shift and vice-versa 
existed in all these units. The interval after which such a change-over 
was made, varied from a week to one month. In about 59 per cent, of 
the factories, the change-over was effected once a fortnight, about 23 
per cent, had a system of weekly change-over while in the remaining 
(about 18%), workers were transferred from one-shift to another 
once in a month, as Statement 4.4 will show. 

4.3. Seating Arrangements — Seating arrangements for those work- 
ers who were obliged to work in a standing position, e.g. weavers, were 
provided only in one of the small factories surveyed in the Residual 
Group forming about 8 per cent, of the units in the country as a whole. 
Of those not providing such facilities, about 30 per cent, maintained 
that if seating arrangement was made, it would hamper the progress 
of work and impair the efficiency of workers. Justification given by 
others for not providing seats was based on the nature of work involv- 
ed, lack of space, etc. 
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Statement 4.4 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Factories According to 
Change-over of Workers 
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4.4. Dust and Fumes — The Survey results have revealed that 
there were a few dusty processes in the woollen factories, giving off 
considerable dust. However, it was noticed that in a majority of 
factories, such dusty processes had been isolated. In some of the units, 
general exhaust system had been provided. In some others, dust 
masks had been made available. 

As regards fumes, only a few of the woollen factories were re- 
portedly having processes, such as chlorination, which gave off consi- 
derable fumes. However, it was observed that the above processes had 
been isolated and general exhaust system provided in such units. Gas 
masks were also provided to workers engaged on such processes. 

The house keeping in a majority of the units was generally fovmd 
to be good or satisfactory. 

4.5. Conservancy — The Factories Act, 1934, had made it obligatory 
for the factory managements to make proper sanitary arrangements, 
and the Labour Investigation Committee had found an adequate pro- 
vision of conservancy arrangements in the woollen factories in Amrit- 
sar, Bombay and Mysore, aj; the time of their Enquiry. Subsequently, 



the Factories Act, 1948, made it obligatory, for every factory, to main- 
tain adequate number of latrines and urinals for the use of the 
workers, laying down specifically the standards of such arrangements. 

The Survey has revealed that in most of the woollen factories 
(about 97 Vo), latrines had been provided, the solitary exception being 
a small unit surveyed in the Bombay centre. About 15 per cent, of them 
had water borne sewer type latrines, about 5 per cent, had water borne 
septic tanks and about 69 per cent, had dry type pans. About 3 per cent, 
of these units provided dry type borne holes and the rest (8%) had dry 
type latrines without pans. 

In about 86 per cent, of the units having latrines, the same were 
of a permanent type, while in the rest, they were of temporary con- 
struction. In about 92 per cent, of the units having latrines, they were 
properly screened. Water taps were provided in or near the latrines 
in only albout 34 per cent, of the units having latrines. It was in 
Amritsar that the percentage of units providing taps was very low. In 
fact, none of the small factories in this centre provided taps. 

The lioors of latrines were impervious in all the units. In about 
72 per cent, of the units, walls of the latrines were plastered. There 
were generally brick walls without plaster in the rest of them. It was 
also observed that all the factories employing women had made 
separate arrangements for them. 

About three-fourths of the units had provided urinals for the use 
of workers. Of these, in about 75 per cent., they were properly screen- 
ed. In about 90 per cent, of the units providing urinals, they were of a 
permanent type. Floors of urinals wei’o impervious in about 92 per 
cent, of the units having urinals. In a majority of the units (about 66 %) 
employing women, there were separate urinals for them. 

The number of latrines and urinals provided was generally 
adequate in most of the units. 

4.6. Leave and Holidays — In 1944-45, when the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee conducted their survey, there was generally no system 
of granting leave with pay to the workers in the woollen mills; only 
the supervisory staff in some units was reported to be entitled to 
annual leave with pay. Since then, there has been a considerable im- 
provement in this direction due to the legislative measures. State- 
ment 4.5, based on the data collected during the Survey, shows the 
prevailing practice in regard to granting of leave and holidays in 
woollen factories in the country. 

4.6.1. Earned Leave — As already mentioned, there was generally 
no system of granting earned leave to the workers in the Woollen 
Industry at the time of the enquiry conducted by the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee. However, by virtue of an amendment to the 
Factories Act, 1934, in April, 1945, the workers became entitled to 
certain leave facilities. Subsequently, Section 79 of the Factories Act. 
1948 provided that every worker who has completed a period of 
at least 240 days’ continuous service in a factory should be allowed 
during the subsequent period of twelve months, leave with wages for 
a number of days calculated at the prescribed rate. 
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Statement 4.5 

Estimated Percentage of Factories granting various types of Leave 

With Pay 
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The present Survey has revealed that all woollen factories in 
the country had a system of granting earned leave to the workers. 
For all workers covered under the Factories Act, the conditions of 
eligibility were the same as laid down in the Act. It was, however, 
observed that in some of the units surveyed, the employers preferred 
to make cash payment to the workers in lieu of the leave earned by 
them, at the end of the year, and the workers also did not seem to 
insist on enjoying the actual leave. 

Information in respect of the number of workers who were 
granted earned leave during the calendar year 1959 and the extent of 
leave enjoyed by them was also collected during the Survey and the 
same is summarised in Statement 4.6. 

The proportion of workers who enjoyed earned leave, during 1959, 
varied from about 32 per cent, in Amritsar centre to about 63 per 
cent, in Bombay city and its suburbs, the overall average in the 
country being about 58 per cent. It will also be seen that the propor- 
tion of workers who enjoyed earned leave during the above period 
was fairly low (about 12%) in small factories as compared to that in 
large factories (about 66%). The main reason for this situation appears 
to be that, in a majority of such cases, workers were paid, as mention- 
ed earlier, wages for the days of leave earned by them, and that they 
did not actually avail of the leave. In some of these factories where 



Statement 4.6 

Estimated Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay 

(During 1959) 
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records showed & very smsll proportion, of workers hsving ftvsiled of 
leave the managements tried to explain the low figure by saying that 
many of their employees enjoyed their leave either in period prior or 
subsequent to the period under reference. Some of them attributed it 
to high rate of quits as a result of which not many workers completed 
the minimum qualifying pez'iod of service. As such, the none-too-large 
percentage of the workers (about 58%) who were granted earned leave 
during 1959, in the Industry as a whole, might be due to some of the 
reasons mentioned above. Of those who availed themselves of leave 
during 1959, a majority (i.e. about 58%) enjoyed it for a period of over 
10 and up to 15 days. 

4.6.2. Casual Leave — There is no mention in the Report of the 
Labour Investigation Committee about the system of granting casual 
leave in any of the woollen mills covered by them. During the present 
Survey, however, it was found that about 44 per cent. (Statement 4.5) 
of the woollen factories in the country were allowing casual leave to 
their employees. Of these, about 37 per cent, granted the same to only 
clerical, supervisory stall, etc., while in a similar proportion of units 
(38'/<), all categories of workers were allowed this facility. In about 11 
per cent, of the units, only permanent workers and in the rest ((15/<i), 
only monthly-rated workers were allowed casual leave. In a majority 
of cases, qualifying condition prescribed was completion of one year’s 
service. 

In about 66 per cent, of the units granting casual leave, it was 
allowed only up to 10 days. Leave over 10 and up to 15 days was per- 
missible in about 23 per cent, of the units. In half of the remaining, 
i.e., about 11 per cent., leave for over 15 days was allowed, and, in the 
other half, the period of leave was not fixed and was at the discretion 
of the management. Employees who were entitled to more than 10 
days’ casual leave were generally clerical and supervisory staff and 
monthly-rated workers. 

Full consolidated wages or basic pay and dearness allowance, as 
the case might be, were payable in about 94 per cent, of the units 
granting casual leave. In the rest (about 6%), i.e., the units in which 
the period of leave was not fixed, the rate of payment also was not 
fixed and was at the discretion of the management. 

4.6.3. Sick Leave — None of the woollen factories were reported to 
be granting sick leave to their operatives at the time of the Enquiry 
by the Labour Investigation Committee. However, the present Survey 
has revealed that about 10 per cent, and about 43 per cent, of the 
woollen factories in the Amritsar and Residual centres, respectively, 
allowed sick leave to their employees. They constituted about 21 per 
cent, of the factories at the all-India level (Statement 4.5). 

In the units granting sick leave in Amritsar, only those permanent 
workers who completed one year’s service were entitled to 7 days’ 
sick leave with full pay* in a year. As regards the Residual Group, 
the conditions varied in different units. For example, in one-third of 
large units, all permanent workers were entitled to 15 days’ sick leave 


*ln the case of pieoe-r.ited workers, the payment, wa» made on the basis of average daily 
oiriiiiiiis for the previous fortnijj^ht. 



in a year, the rate of payment being half oi the avexage pay hxavNXv 
in the preceding 12 months. In the remaining two-thirds, such leave 
was allowed to the extent of 10 to 15 days in a year on normal pay to 
only clerical and supervisory staff. In small factories in the Residual 
Group where sick leave was granted, the benefit was confined only to 
monthly-rated workers. These workers were allowed sick leave on 
full basic pay and dearness allowance to the extent of 120 days during 
the entire period of their service provided the application was support- 
ed by a medical certificate. 

4.6.4. National and Festival Holidays — From the report of the 
Labour Investigation Committee it would appear that, at the time of 
their enquiry, the practice of granting festival holidays was confined 
only to some of the woollen factories in Amritsar. Here, too, in some 
of the mills, workers were required to work on Sundays in lieu of the 
holidays allowed. 

The results of the present Sui’vey show that since then the prac- 
tice of granting national and/or festival holidays with pay has become 
almost universal in woollen factories in the country inasmuch as 
nearly 97 per cent, of them (Statement 4.5) were found to be allowing 
such a benefit. In about 64 per cent, of the units granting holidays, the 
benefit was enjoyed by all workers and in the remaining, it was res- 
tricted only to monthly-rated employees. 

In nearly 90 per cent, of the units granting national /festival holi- 
days, the number of holidays was up to 10 in a year. In approximately 
2 per cent, of the units, the number of holidays was above 15. In the 
rest (about S'A )*, the holidays were allowed as per government rules. 

No conditions were attached for claiming pay for holidays in 75 
per cent, of the units. About 22 per cent, of factories imposed such 
conditions as attendance on the preceding and/or succeeding working 
day, and in the remaining 3 per cent, of units, two months’ continuous 
service prior to holiday was insisted upon. 

4.6.5. Weekly offs — All the woollen factories in the country were 
complying with the provisions of the Factories Act regarding the 
grant of a weekly day of rest to the workers. However, in a majority 
of the factories only monthly-rated employees wore enjoying such 
offs with pay. Evidently, this was so because the law has not made it 
obligatory to make payment for such offs. 


♦This was a (h)vornment 



Chapter V 


WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has 
been increasingly in evidence in all countries including India for the 
last few decades. Various committees or commissions which have 
been appointed from time to time for inquiring into the working condi- 
tions of the industrial labour in India have never failed to pin-point 
the urgency and utility of ameliorative measures in order to promote 
the welfare of the workers. Government legislation has been quick in 
response and the various enactments passed thereby have gone a long 
way in improving such conditions. Besides facilities provided in 
compliance to the law, there are many items of welfare which some of 
the employers have undertaken voluntarily for the benefit of their 
employees. 

During the present Survey, an attempt was made to assess the 
extent to which the woollen factories in India had actually provided 
welfare facilities to their worker's. The information collected in res- 
pect of various welfare activities (both obligatory and non-obligatory) 
is presented in the following paragraphs. 

5.1. Drinking Water Facilities — Suitable arrangements for the 
supply of drinking water were found to be existing in all the woollen 
mills in the country. Such facilities were generally in the form of 
water taps connected with municipal mains or tube wells. Earthen 
pitchers were also used in some establi.shments. Details appear in 
Statement 5.1. 

Evidently, on account of hygienic considerations, the Factories 
Act prohibits the location of any drinking water point within 20 feet 
of latrines and urinals. In the course of the Survey, however, it was 
noticed that in about 11 per cent, of the woollen factories in the 
country, the drinking-water points were situated within the prohibited 
distance. Most of such units were found to be in Bombay. 

The Factories Act provides that every factory employing more 
than 250 workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice or other 
effective method during certain specified part of the year. Since a 
majority of the woollen mills did not happen to be employing more 
than that number, they were not under any such statutory obligation. 
The results of the Survey show that only about 13 per cent, of the 
woollen factories in the country were statutorily obliged to make these 
arrangements for their workers. However, about one-fifth of such 
units, all of which were in the Amritsar centre, had failed to fulfil this 
obligation. 

5.2. Washing Facilities — Section 42 of the Factories Act lays down 
that adequate and suitable facilities for washing should be provided 
and maintained for the use of workers in every factory. 


38 



Statement 5.1. 

Drinking Water Facilities in Woollen Factories 
(During 1960-61) 
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During the Survey, it was observed that about 64 per cent, of the 
woollen factories in the country had made provision for washing 
facilities. Bombay was leading in this matter inasmuch as all the 
woollen factories surveyed here were found to have made such 
arrangements. It was followed by the Residual and Amritsar centres 
where the percentage of factories having made similar arrangements 
was about 78 and 50, respectively. 

Taps on stand pipes was the predominant arrangement for this 
purpose. Other arrangements were in the shape of tube wells, hand 
pumps or more than one arrangement such as wash basin with taps, 
and showers controlled by taps. 

It was further noticed that all units in Bombay employing women 
provided separate washing facilities for them. In other centres, separate 
washing facilities for women were not available. In about half of the 
units, having separate facilities for women, there were no proper 
screening arrangements. 

In about 46 per cent, of the units, some cleansing material like 
.soap, soda, etc., was supplied to workers. 

5.3. Bathing Facilities— The Factories Act docs not contain any 
specific provision relating to bathing facilities but it authorises State 
Governments to make rules requiring certain types of factories to 
provide such facilities for certain categories of employees. Though 
the provision of such a facility was not obligatoiy for the woollen 
Industry, yet it was found, during the Survey, that about 18 per 
cent, of the woollen factories in the country had provided bathing 
facilities for workers. In Fiombay, of all such factories which had 
made these arrangemc nls, about 33 per cent, had provided separate 
bath rooms for male and female worker's. In Amritsar, none of the 
woollen factories were reported to have made any such arrangement 
for their workers. In the Residual Group, about 43 per cent, of the 
factories had provided bathing facilities. Of these, about 67 per cent, 
had provided bath rooms for men only, about 16 per cent, for women 
only, and the rest had common bath rooms for male and female 
workers. 

Bathing places wherever provided, in all the centres, were 
generally kept clean. 

5.4 Canteens — The desirability of starting cheap canteens for 
the workers had attracted the attention of the Labour Investigation 
Committee. They had noticed that some of the woollen mills 
surveyed by them at Kanpur and Bombay, were running canteens 
where light refreshments and tea were served. They had also taken due 
note of the fact that, in 1944-45, there was no law regulating the 
establishment of canteens. Since then, however, certain amendments 
to the existing law on the subject have been made according to which 
the State Governments may make rules requiring that in any specified 
factory wherein more than 250 persons are ordinarily employed, an 
adequate canteen according to the prescribed standards should be 
provided for the use of the workers. 

The results of the present Survey indicate that about 67 per 
cent, of woollen factories in Bombay and about 22 per cent, in the 
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Residual Group were running canteens. None of the factories survey- 
ed in Amritsar had any canteen though about 5 per cent, of them 
were under a statutory obligation to provide this facility to their 
employees. Those under obligation to provide the same in other 
centres had fulfilled the obligation. The position at the all-India 
level was that about 15 per cent, of units had provided canteens for 
the benefit of their employees. 

Of course, not all the units under a statutory obligation had pro- 
vided canteens. For example, as mentioned earlier, about 5 per cent, 
of the units in Amritsar had failed to fulfil the legal obligation. How- 
ever, in Bombay, as against about 34 per cent, units under a similar 
obligation, canteen facilities existed in about 67 per cent, of woollen 
factories. Similai'ly, in the Residual Group, while only about 21 
per cent, factories were under the obligation, about 28 per cent, had 
arrangements in the canteens. 

Data collected further show that about half of these canteens 
served tea, coffee and snacks only while the rest had made arrange- 
ments for the sale of meals as well. All such factories where these 
canteens existed were found to have made adequate drinking water 
arrangements in the canteens. 

Nearly 66 per cent, of the canteens were being run by the 
managements themselves and the rest (about 34' <' ), by contractors. In 
the former. Canteen Managing Committees had been constituted and 
they were generally responsible for fixing the prices of various items. 
In the latter, prices were fixed by the contractors. In about 33 per cent, 
units having canteens, the sale of items was at subsidised rates and 
in 34 per cent, units, items were sold at no-profit-no-loss. In the rest 
of the units, there was no difference in the market prices and the can- 
teen rates. 

It was also found, during the Survey, that price lists of various 
items sold, duly approved by the managing committees, were often 
not displayed in the canteen halls since in only about 34 per cent, 
of the units where canteens existed, such lists could be seen. Probably, 
there were not many day-to-day variations in the prices of various 
items and workers were usually aware of them. 

Of the total estimated number of workers employed in the woollen 
mills having canteens (i.e. 10,931). 6,265 workers (or ,57.3',^ ) were 
estimated to be visiting canteens daily. 

It was also observed that in about 84 per cent, of the units, the 
canteens were satisfactorily located inasmuch as their surroundings 
were clean, and they were some distance away from the work places. 
In these units, the hygienic conditions were also good or satisfactory. 
As regards the remaining about 16 per cent, of units, either the loca- 
tion or the hygienic conditions were not satisfactoi-y. In such units, 
either the canteens were located in very uncongenial surroundings 
or the kitchens were not white-washed properly or the eatables were 
found lying exposed or improperly covered. 

5.5. Creches — As mentioned earlier (Chapter II), the Woollen 
Industry does not employ a sizeable number of women. It is not 
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surprising, therefore, that the Labour Investigation Committee had 
made no mention of the existence of creche facilities in any of the 
woollen factories surveyed by them except in Bombay. However, as 
a result of the Factories Act passed in 1948, it became obligatory 
for all factories employing more than 50 women workers to main- 
tain a creche of prescribed standard. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that, 
nearly 38 per cent, of the woollen factories had women workers on 
their rolls during December, 1959. However, since the law requires 
only those factories which employ more than 50 women workers to 
maintain a creche, it was found that only about 6 per cent, of 
woollen mills employing women were under an Obligation to provide 
this facility. All such units were located in the Residual Group. Survey 
results show that creche facilities did not exist in any of these units 
at the time of the visits of the field staff. 

5.6. Lockers — Woollen mills in the country are not under any 
statutory obligation to provide lockers and none were found having 
the same for the workers. 

5.7. Rest Shelters — The existence of rest shelters for the opera- 
tives in a few units in Kanpur and Amritsar was reported by the 
Labour Investigation Committee. The Factories Act, 1934, which 
was in force at that time, contained only an enabling provision under 
which the State Government could order any factory employing 
more than 150 workers to provide a rest shelter. However, with the 
passing of the Factories Act, 1948, the maintenance of rest shelters 
became obligatory for every factory wherein more than 150 workers 
were ordinarily employed. 

It was noticed during the course of the Survey, that about 33 per 
cent, of the woollen factories in Bombay and 21 per cent, in the 
Residual centres had provided rest shelters for the use of their 
workers; these were in addition to canteens. The percentage of such 
factories, at the all-India level was estimated at 10. About 8 per 
cent, of the woollen factories in the country were under an obliga- 
tion to provide rest shelters as they employed more than 150 workers 
and had no canteens. None of them had provided rest shelters. In 
only 25 per cent, of the units having rest shelters, the latter were 
in conformity with prescribed standards inasmuch as they were 
sufficiently lighted, ventilated and maintained in a tidy condition 
They also provided adequate protection against bad weather. In the 
rest, one or the other deficiency such as improper protection from 
weather, lack of drinking water facilities, etc., was noticed. 

5.8. Recreational Facilities — As regards the provision of recrea- 
tional facilities, the present Survey has not indicated any significani 
improvement as compared to similar arrangements at the time oJ 
the Labour Investigation Committee’s Enquiry. The Committee hac 
reported that, in some of the units surveyed by them in Dhariwal 
Bombay and Mysore, some recreational facilities were provided 
Playing fields existed in some units and reading rooms and' libraries 
were provided in some others. 
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The present Survey has revealed that all large factories surveyed 
in the Bombay centre and 40 per cent, of the large factories surveyed 
in the Residual Group, forming only about 8 per cent, ot all ^oolien 
factories in the country were providing recreational facilities to 
their employees. Of these, about one-third of units provided indcjor 
and outdoor games as also cultural programmes. Football, Volley 
ball, hockey, and cairom, table tennis, etc., were generally the 
games played. Film shows, dramas and other social functions were 
organised occasionally, in the remaining units, some programmes 
were arranged usually on festive occasions. 

Tn all the units providing recreational facilities, the manage- 
ments generally financed the activities. 

5.9. Educational Facilities — Except in the Dhariwal woollen mill, 
the Laboui- Investigation Committee, perhaps, had not found any 
educational facilities in the woollen factories surveyed by them. In- 
formation collected in the course of the presemt Survey shows that 
only jibout 20 per cent, of large factories surveyed in the Residual 
Group, or about 2 per cent, of all the units in the countiy had schools 
for educating the children of their employees. Nowhere else, any such 
facility had been provided nor any unit was found paying subsidy to 
schools run by outsiders. It may be on account of the fact that a 
majority of the units happened to be small and perhaps, their manage- 
ments could not afford to make arrangements for providing such a 
facility for their employees. 

Almost all such schools in the Residual Group wei’e reported to 
be up to middle standard only. No colleges were being run any- 
where. It is estimated that nearly 1,222 children were receiving 
education in these schools in December, 1959. 

The factories providing educational facilities did not charge any 
fees from the students. They were also reported to be providing cer- 
tain stationery articles such as books, slates, pencils, etc., free of 
cost. 


Adult education centres were being run by about 20 per cent, 
of the large units* in the Residual Group forming about 2 per cent, 
of all units in the country. However, not many workers were seen 
availing themselves of such a facility as those attending these centres 
represented only 1.1 per cent, of the employees in the units having 
such centres. They constituted merely 0.4 per cent, of the workers 
in the Industry as a whole. All such centres were being I'un outside 
the mill premises. 

5.10. Medical Facilities -While expressing their dissatisfaction 
with the then existing medical facilities in the country, the Labour 
Investigation Committee had observed : “Generally speaking, the 
medical organisation in the country as a whole is extremely inade- 
quate and correspondingly the .special medical facilities provided by 
employers are also insufficient from both the quantitative and qualita- 
tive standards The medical facilities are, of course of various 

types and grades ranging from mere first-aid to hospitals of first class 

*Tlio>io woro (111- .'liimi’ Miiii.s whirl., .is rcforml !<> ;il»i\.-. won- pr.iviiliiKr (•.ln.-.u ii.n.i' f.i. ilii irs. 
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type The position in regard to the piovision of maternity 

and child welfare centres is much less satisfactory than that of ordinary 
medical facilities*. However, they had found adequate medical facili- 
ties available to the employees in some of the woollen factories survey- 
ed by themf. 

At the time of the present Survey, it was found that hardly 20 
per cent, of the large woollen factories surveyed in the Residual 
Group, constituting about 2 per cent, of factories at the all-India 
level, had dispensaries /hospitals attached to them. All such units 
had appointed full-time doctors for the purpose. Other staff appoint- 
ed generally included compounders, dressers, midwives, nursing 
orderlies, etc. None of the factories surveyed in Bombay and Amritsar 
centres had any such facility. 

However, in addition to the above units, about 11 per cent, and 
33 per cent, of the small factories in Amritsar and Residual centres, 
respectively, forming about 13 per cent, at the all-India level, had 
made ad-hoc arrangements for the treatment of their employees. 

Generally, the doctors visited the workers’ houses and took care 
of the health and sanitary conditions within the factory areas as 
also of the housing colonics. Certifying medical fitness of workers 
at the time of recruitment, periodic medical check up, etc., were some 
of the other duties of these doctors. 

5.10.1. Ambulance Rooms — Under the Factories Act, every factory 
employing more than 500 workers is required to provide and main- 
tain an ambulance room. The rules framed by the State Governments 
prescribe the requirements of such rooms. The results of the Survey 
show that only about 40 per cent, of the large factories in the Residual 
Group constituting about 5 per cent, at the all-India level, were 
under a statutory obligation to make arrangements for the provision 
of ambulance rooms and all of them had actually done so. It was 
further noticed that, in about half of such units, ambulance rooms 
were under the charge of part-time doctors, who were available for 
12 hours in a week in the ambulance rooms. 

5.10.2. First-Aid — The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every 
factory shall maintain first-aid boxes, at the rate of one for every 
150 workers ordinarily employed. Standards have also been prescribed 
regarding the items to be provided in the first-aid boxes. The law 
further requires that such boxes should be readily accessible to 
workers during all the working hours. 

The Survey has shown that all the woollen factories in the 
Bombay and Residual centres and about 65 per cent, of units in 
Amritsar were maintaining first-aid boxes. The percentage of such 
units, at the all-India level, has been estimated at about 80. Though 
it is mandatory that each box should be kept under the charge of a 
trained first-aider, it was found that in about 84 per cent, of the 
units having first-aid boxes, there were no trained first-aiders at all. 


* Main Report, pp. 3o7-5ft. 
t Report on Wwllon InduMtrv. 
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In only about 25 per cent, of the woollen factories maintaining 
first-aid boxes, the contents were found to be complete. In the re- 
maining factories, some or the other deficiency in the first-aid equip- 
ment was noticed. Saivolatile, snake-bite lancet and copy of the 
first-aid leaflet issued by the Chief Adviser of Factories were among 
the items generally missing from these boxes. 

5.11. Transport Facilities — The workers in the Woollen Industry 
were usually not given any transport facility by the managements. 
The reason may b^o that a majority of workers lived, perhaps, not 
very far from the mills. As such, in only about 16 per cent, of the 
woollen factories in the country, free transport facilities to a few 
of the workers were reported to have been provided. In addition to 
these units, about 8 per cent, of the woollen mills in the country 
were paying transport allowance to some of their workers. However, 
such facilities have been available on so meagre a scale and to so 
few people that it would be somewhat erroneous to say that any 
transport facility was available at all. 

5.12. Other Amenities— But for the existence of a grain shop in 
one of the two woollen factories at Kanpur and a cooperative society 
in the Dhariwal factory, survc.ycd by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee, no other mention seems to have been made of any other 
amenity available to the woollen workers by the Committee in their 
Report on Woollen Industry. 

The present Survey has not indicated any improvement in respect 
of such amenities available to woollen workers. Of the factories 
surveyed, only a small establishment in Bombay was found running 
a grain shop fi)r its employees, and cooperative credit societies exist- 
ed in two large factories in the Residual Group. The latter were re- 
ported to be proving useful to the emplo.yees in the matter of pro- 
viding easy loans in times of need and difficulty. In one of the large 
factories surveyed in the Residual Group, a co-operative store was 
being run to supply articles to workers at cheap rates. 

5.13. Housing Facilities — Of the woollen factories surveyed in 
different parts of the country, the Labour Investigation Committee 
seemed quite impressed by the prevailing housing facilities at 
Dhariwal, Kanpur and Amritsar. At all these places. 25 to 28 per cent, 
of the employees were reported to have been housed by the factory 
managements. In some of the other factories visited by them, e.g.. 
in Bombay and Kashmir, the position was regarded as unsatisfactory. 

At the time of the present Survey, nearly 41 per cent, of the 
woollen mills in the country were providing housing accommodation 
to their employees. All large factories in the country excepting those 
in Amritsar were reported to have provided houses to their workers, 
whereas amongst small factories, all except those in Bombay had 
provided the same. The percentage of such units in different centres 
did not vary widely as is clear from Statement 5.2. 

Generally, the provision of one-room tenements seemed to be 
the rule inasmuch as about 82 per cent, of the houses provided by 
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the units belonged to this category. It is, however, noteworthy that 
the percentage of two-room houses was also not insignificant, being 
about 14, while hardly about 4 per cent, of the houses were three- 
roomed.. All of these houses were pucca built. 

Statement 5.2 

EsLimuLed Percentage oj Factories Providing Houses, etc. 
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Infoi’mation collected shows that, in most of the units providing 
houses, one-room accommodation was made available to the ‘produc- 
tion’ and the ‘watch and ward’ workers. The housing accommodation 
provided to the supervisory, clerical and/or the administrative staff 
was generally of two rooms and above. 

It has been estimated on the basis of the Survey that of the 15,427 
workers employed in the Woollen Industry, in December, 1959, about 
14 per cent, had been provided houses by the employers. As between 
different centres, the percentage of such workers varied from about 
1.5 in Amritsar to about 5.5 in Borrtbay and about 18.9 in the Residual 
Group of factories, as can be seen from Statement 5.3. 

Most of the woollen factories pi'oviding houses were not charg- 
ing any rent from their employees or the rent charged was only 
nominal. Thus, in about 87 per cent, of units, all houses were com- 
pletely rent-free, in about 7 per cent, some houses were rent free, and 
in the remaining (about 5%) rent was being charged for all the houses. 
In a majority of the cases, the employees had the benefit of either rent- 
free or low-rent quarters. 
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Statement 5.3 

Estimated Percentage of Workers allotted Houses in the 

Woollen Industry 
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None of the units surveyed were providing any facility whatso- 
ever to their employees for building houses. 



Chapter VI 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Labour Investigation Committee had nothing much to report 
about the provision of social security benefits to the woollen mill 
workers in the country when they conducted their Enquiry in 1944-45. 
However, with the Independence of the country, much headway has 
been made* in this direction. Consequent to the adoption' of various 
statutory measures by the Central and State Governments, from time 
to time, the workers in the Woollen Industry, as in some of the other 
industries, are in a better position today than before as the following 
paragraphs, based upon the results of the present Survey, would show. 

6.1. Provident Fund Schemes — None of the woollen factories 
surveyed by the La!bour Investigation Committee in Bombay, had any 
provident fund scheme for their workers in 1944-45. As regards 
woollen factories at other places, the Committee had reported the 
existence of provident fund schemes in f)nc woollen factory each at 
Dhariwal, Kanpur and Mysore. Even in these cases, the schemes did 
not cover the bulk of the operatives. 

At the time of the present Survey, on the other hand, about 46 
per cent, of the woollen mills had provident fund schemes. These 
comprised all large and about 30 per cent, of small woollen factories 
surveyed in the country. These funds had been set up under the Em- 
ployees’ Provident Fund Scheme framed by the Government of India 
in 1952, and consequently, the rates of contributions, etc., were the 
same as laid down in the Scheme. 

The results of the Survey show that an estimated number of 
11,519 woollen workers i.e. about 75 per cent, of the total were mem- 
bers of provident fund schemes as on 31st December, 1959. Details 
for different centres appear in Statement 6.1. 

6.2. Pension Schemes — A scheme of granting retirement pension 

to the workers was reported by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee’^, to be operating in the Dhariwal mills and in one 
factory at Kanpur, under the same management. At Dhariwal. pen- 
sions were granted to deceased workers’ widows or workers who 
were medically invalidated. Before World War II, workers with 25 to 
30 years’ service were granted a pension of 10 per cent, of the basic 
monthly salary with a minimum of Rs. 3.00. Those with over 30 to 35 
years’ service were given pension at the rate of 12^ per cent, of the 
basic salary with a minimum of Rs. 4.00, and for workers with over 
35 years’ service, the pension was on the basis of 15 per cent, of the 
basic salary with a minimum of Rs. 5.00. At Kanpur, the same rates 
prevailed. However, as observed by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee, the pension scales had been doubled during the war period and 
the minima stood at Rs. 6.00, Rs. 8,00 and Rs. 10,00, respectively, for 
the above categories. ’ 


♦‘Rpport’ p. 
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Statement 6.1 

Estimated Percentage of Factories having Provident Fund Schemes, 

(December, 1969) 
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At the time of the present Survey, however, it was noticed that 
none of the woollen factories suryeyed had any pension scheme for 
their employees. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes — From the Report of the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee on Woollen Industry, it would appear that in a 
number of woollen mills surveyed by the Committee, gratuity 
schemes were in operation. For instance, in Kanpur, those workers, in 
one of the two mills covered, who did not qualify for pension, received 
4 months’ basic wages as gratuity if they had served for a period of 
15 to 20 years, and 6 month’s basic wages if they had served for a 
period between 20 and 25 years.* The same rate prevailed in the 
Dhariwal unit. In Bombay, two of the four factories surveyed had 
a system of paying gratuity on retirement. In Mysore, too, one of the 
woollen mills was paying gratuity, the rate of payment being 10 per 
cent, of the worker’s wages per annum. 

However, during the present Survey, none of the units covered 
in Bombay and Amritsar centres were having any gratuity scheme for 
the workers. It was only in the Residual Group that about 40 per 


*RcjM>rt of the Labour Tiivestigat iou Committee, p. 7. 
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cent, of the large factories (or 14% of all units in the centre) surveyed 
had introduced gratuity schemes. Thus, in the country as a whole, it is 
estimated that the system of paying gratuity existed in only about 22 
per cent, of the large units or 5 per cent, of all woollen mills. 

In such units, gratuity was payable to the workers of their 
dependants in the case of death, retirement or voluntary resignation 
as the case may be. In half of these units, the rate of payment was 
15 days’ wages for each completed year of sei’vice. In the rest, the 
rate of payment was linked to the number of years of service put in 
by a worker. Thus, in case of service up to 10 years, a worker was 
entitled to 15 days’ consolidated wages for each year of service less 
employers’ contributions to the Employees' Provident Fund. How- 
ever, this payment was subject to a minimum of one month’s wages. 
In case a worker had put in more than 10 years of service, he could 
have one month’s consolidated wages as gratuity for each year of 
service, less employers' contribution to the Employees Provident 
Fund. This payment was subject to a maximum of 8 months’ wages. 

In all units paying gratuity, the payment was being made regu- 
larly and all workers were covered under the Scheme. On the basis 
of the data collected during the present Survey, it has been estimated 
that 167 persons in the Industry received gratuity during 1959. 

6.4. Maternity Benefit — Legislation providing for payment of 
cash maternity benefits for certain periods before and after confine- 
ment, granting of leave and certain other facilities, etc., to women 
employed in factories, exists in almost all States under the various 
Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State Governments. However, 
where the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has been put into 
force, the employers are absolved of their liability under the con- 
cerned Maternity Benefit Act. 

At the time of the present Survey, the Employees’ State Insu- 
rance Scheme was in operation in most of the areas where the sampl- 
ed woollen mills were located*, and, thus, the benefit was payable 
by the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation in these areas. How- 
ever, information pertaining to maternity benefit payment in respect 
of the woollen factories not covered under the above scheme shows 
that no such claims had been made or paid during the period under 
reference (i.e. 1959). 

6.5. Workmen's Compensation — The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
1923, as amended from time to time and the Employees’ State In- 
surance Act, 1948, provide for the compensation to workers who 
are injured on account of accidents arising out of and in the course 
of employment. Provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
applicable, at the time of the Survey, to all woollen factories excepting 
those covered under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

Information was collected during the Survey in respect of the 
number and nature of accidents from all woollen factories whether 
covered or not under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. On the 
whole, an estimated number of 400 directly employed workers 


♦Amritsar, Lutlhianii, and Amlmla in Punjab, Kanpur and .ATirzapur in and Calcutta 

and Pnrnbny. 
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were involved in accidents in the Woollen Industry during 1959. 
Perhaps a better picture can be had when the number of workers 
involved in accidents vis-a-vis the number of workers employed is 
taken into account. The rate of accidents per thousand based on the 
estimate of average number employed, during 1959, as also distribu- 
tion of workers involved by nature of accidents, are given in the 
following statement : 


Statement 6.2 

Estimated Distribution of Workers Involved in Accidents by 
Nature of Accident (During 1959) 
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It will be seen from the above statement that the rate of accidents 
was fairly high in Bombay, being about 55 per thousand followed by 
Amritsar and Residual centres. Of course, all these accidents occurred 
in large factories surveyed. The number of persons involved in fatal 
accidents was, of course, negligible, and majority of workers were 
involved in minor accidents causing only temporary disabilities. 

During the present Survey, about 19 per cent, of woollen 
factories surveyed in Amritsar were found to have reported occu- 
pational diseases. From other centres, no woollen factory had re- 
ported any occupational disease. Bronchitis and asthama were found 
to be common in the factories reporting the occupational diseases. 
No cases of occupational diseases in respect of which payment was 
made were, however, reported. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

In India, most of the causes that lead to industrial unrest have 
been operative eversince the establishment of the large-scale indust- 
ries during the middle of the last century. However, prior to 1918-19, 
strikes were not very common in the country mainly because the 
workers were illiterate and unorganised. World War I changed the 
situation leading to mass awakening; acute discontentment became 
increasingly manifest in most of the industrial centres in the country 
and consequently the Government could not continue sticking to the 
policy of laissez-faire for a long time. From then onwards, and parti- 
cularly, since Independence, donsiderable thought and action have 
been devoted to matters pertaining to the importance of labour 
management relations in India. Various acts passed by the Govern- 
ment of India, (notably the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947) and other 
State Governments have gone a long way in improving industrial 
relations in the country. 

During the present Survey, attention was focussed on some 
important aspects of the industrial relations in the Woollen Industry 
and what was observed appears in the following paragraphs. 

7.1. IndiLstrial Disputes — Data pertaining to the industrial dis- 
putes in the Woollen Industry were not collected during the present 
Survey since the same were available in the Labour Bureau. Such 
information in respect of the number of disputes in the Woollen 
Industry and consequent loss of mandays since 1956 is given below: — 

Statement 7.14* 

Number of Disputes Resulting in Work-stoppages, Workers Involved 
and Mandays Lost in the Woollen Industry 

(From 1950 to 1061) 
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It would be seen from the above statement that, in the years 
1957 and 1959, there was a consideralble loss of man-days in the Wool- 
len Industry. The reason for the same, for the year 1957, was mainly 



two lock-outs in West Bengal following, in one case, a strike by the 
workers on account of some suspensions and, in the other case, an 
assault on the managerial staff. In 1959, of the man-days lost, about 
6® per cent, were lost, once again in West Bengal, on account of a 
dispute which arose on the retrenchment of some workers because 
of the shortage of raw material. The rest of the wastage of mandays 
was on account of almost similar reasons. 

7.2. Trade Unionism — No mention of the existence of trade 
unions anywhere in the woollen factories in India, excepting one at 
Dhariwal in Punjab, was made by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee in 1944-45. However, information collected during the Survey 
shows that in about 65 per cent, of the factories in the country, workers 
had organised themselves into trade unions. It will also be seen from 
the following statement that the percentage of workers who were 
members of trade unions varied from about 59 in the Residual Group 
to 86 in the Bombay Centre. 

Statement 7.2* 
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of Trade Unions, etc. 
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♦Figures within brackets are the percentages of workers who were members of trade 
unions to the total number of workers covered under the Factories Act, f)ii the specihtHl date, 
in the Industry as a whole. 

tin one of tlie units surveyed, the membership for one Union was not axailable. 
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Statement 7.2 reveals another fact, and that is, that only about 16 
ner cent of the woollen factories having unions m the country had 
recognised the unions. Perhaps, the main reason tor not recognising 
th“unions seems to be the fact that the woollen factories were not 
under any statutory obligation to do so. 


The trade unions, wherever they existed, were discharging some 
functions mainly with the object of promoting the interests of the 
workers It was observed during the present Survey that all the unions 
in Bombay and Amritsar and about 90 per cent, of the unions m the 
Residual Group were securing claims for their members under the 
various Labour Acts. About 75 per cent, of the unions were providing 
relief to the distressed members, the percentage of such unions in the 
various centres viz. Bombay, Amritsar and Residual being about 50. 
95 and 41. respectively. It is also estimated that about 10 per cent, of 
the unions in the Residual Group were organising recreational facili- 
ties for their workers. No such activity was reported in other centres. 
Further, approximately 20 per cent, of the unions in Amritsar and 
about 30 per cent, in the Residual centre were providing some welfare 
facilities for the benefit of the memibers. Adult education does not 
seem to have attracted the attention of many unions since hardly 
about 10 per cent, of them in the Residual Group had provided such 
facilities. 


7.3. Collective Agreements -In the course of the Survey, informa- 
tion was collected in l espcct of collective agreements concluded in 
the sampled establishments since 1956. It was found that about 24 
per cent, of the woollen factories in the country had concluded collec- 
tive agreements since 1956 till the time of the Survey. Of course, the 
large establishments seemed to bo far ahead of the small ones in this 
matter since, whereas in about 45 per cent, of the large factories (at 
the all-India level), the managements had entered into collective 
agreements with the workers, there were only 17 per cent, of small 
factories which had done likewise. 


In all the centres viz.. Bombay, Amritsar and Residual, collective 
agreements had been concluded. In Bombay, two collective agree- 
ments concluded in one of the large units surveyed, related to issues 
of wages and bonus. In Amritsar, too, the m^in issues were wages and 
bonus. However, in addition, some agreements pertaining to sick 
leave facilities were also entered into. In the Residual Group, it seems, 
the managements of quite a numfber of factories had entered into such 
agreements with their workers. Data collected show that a large num- 
ber of issues such as pi ofit bonus, permanency, festival and national 
holidays, enhancement of wages, reinstatement of workers, introduc- 
tion of the incentive bonus scheme, etc., formed the subject of such 
agreements. 

7.4. Standing Orders— With the enactment of the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, it has become obligatory for 
all factories employing 100 or more workers to frame Standing Orders 
for regulating such matters as classification of workers, intimation of 
periods and hours of work, holidays, termination of employment and 
redress of grievances, etc. 
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During the present Survey, it was found that the small woollen 
factories in the country were neither under any obligation to frame 
Standing Orders nor they had done so. Thus, it was only in large 
factories that such Orders existed. Further details appear in the follow- 
ing statement. 
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It can be seen from the statement, that except in Bombay, all 
large factories which were under a statutory obligation to frame 
Standing Orders, had done so. In Bombay, about half of the large 
factories surveyed had fulfilled the statutory obligation. Enquiries from 
the rest revealed that though they had not framed their own Standing 
Orders but were following the model Standing Orders. 

It may also been mentioned that in Bombay, the Standing Orders 
had been framed under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 
whei'eas in the other centres, the same had been done under the In- 
dustrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 

Enquiries have further revealed that, in Bombay, the Standing 
Orders framed by the large woollen factories covered all categories of 
employees. In Amritsar, the Standing Orders framed in all the large 
woollen factories were in respect of ‘Production Worker's’ and clerical 
staff only. In the Residual Group, about 60 per cent, of lai'ge factories 
had common Standing Orders for all the employees while in the 
remaining (40 per cent.), the Standing Orders covered ‘Production 
Workers’ and watch and ward- staff. 
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7.5. Labour and Welfare Officers— It seems there was no practice 
of appointing labour and/or welfare officers in the Woollen Industry 
at the time of the enquiry conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee. There was no statutory obligation either on employers to 
employ labour or welfare officers. However, with the enactment of the 
Factories Act, 1948, the appointment of welfare officers became obli- 
gatory for every factory wherein 500 or more workers were employed. 

The present Survey has shown that both in Bombay and Amrit- 
sar centres, the woollen factories (large as well as small) were neither 
under any obligation to appoint such officers nor they had done so. 
It was only in the Residual Group that about 40 per cent, of the large 
factories surveyed were under a statutory obligation to appoint wel- 
fare officers and all of them had fulfilled this obligation imposed upon 
them by the law of the land. In fact, in half of the above-mentioned 
factories, two labour officers and two welfare officers each had been 
appointed. 

These officers had a wide range of activities and were found per- 
forming all those duties as prescribed in the rules framed under the 
Act. Securing of redress of grievances of the workers and maintenance 
of harmonious relations between the management and employees was 
one of their most important functions. They were also advising mana- 
gements in regard to matters connected with proper implementation 
of labour-laws. Organisation and supervision of labour welfare and 
recreational activities were also a part of the duties of those officers. 

In all the units where labour officers were appointed, it was re- 
ported, that they were appearing before the Tribunals, etc., on behalf 
of the managements in cases of industrial disputes. 

7.6. Works Joint Committees — Though as early as 1930, the Royal 
Commission on Labour had stressed the need and importance of 
Works Joint Committees for providing a recognised means of consul- 
tation between the managements and workmen and thus creating con- 
ditions for elimination of sources of friction and inculcating a greater 
sense of responsibility and interest among workers and managements, 
it was not till the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Act that any 
positive step was taken by the Government for the setting up of such 
committees. From the Report of the Labour Investigation Committee 
on the Woollen Industry, it would appear' that, at the time of their 
Enquiry, none of the woollen mills had constituted any such com- 
mittee. 

The Survey results show that none of the small woollen factories, 
anywhere in India, was under any obligation to constitute Works Com- 
mittees. However, in Bombay and Amritsar centres, 100 per cent, and 
50 per cent, of large factories, respectively, were statutorily obliged 
to constitute such committees but had not done so. In the Residual 
Group, although large factories were found to be under similar obliga- 
tion, in only 60 per cent, of them, Works Committees had been consti- 
tuted. The overall picture was hardly impressive — of the large woollen 
factories under a statutory obligation (i.e. about 20%), a little more 
than one-third had constituted Works Committees. The main reasons 
for not setting up such committees in those units, where it was 
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obligatory, reported to be. that neither the managements nor 

the workers had felt any need for the same or the latter had never 
insisted on the formation of such committees. 

Wherever constituted, the Works Committee, in general, main- 
tained their undisputed position as an important bi-partite agency 
for general discussion at the unit level. Matters of interest to either 
the employers or the employees formed the subject matter of discus- 
sions in the meetings of such committees. Matters of mutual interest 
were also discussed and the decisions taken were generally imple- 
mented. 

7.7. Production and Other Committees — ^None of the woollen 
establishments surveyed had constituted any production committee 
for advising on matters relating to production, etc. However, some 
units had set up Safety Committees. To this category belonged 40 
per cent, of the large and about 33 per cent, of the small establish- 
ments surveyed in the Residual Group of factories. The main func- 
tions of these committees were to look into the causes of accidents 
taking place in the factory, and finding out ways and means of pre- 
venting them. 

Such committees usually consisted of equal representatives of 
employers and employees. 

7.8. Grievance Procedure — The Labour Investigation Committee 
had made no mention of the existence of any system in regard to 
the redress of grievances of the workers in the Woollen Industry. 
However, with the enactment of Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946, it became obligatory for all factories employing 
100 or more workers to frame Standing Orders, prescribing also, inter- 
alia, the procedure to be followed for redress of grievances. As men- 
tioned elsewhere, except in Bombay, all large factories which were 
under a statutory obligation to frame Standing Orders had done so 
and thus a prescribed grievance procedure had been laid down in 
such units. 

According to the prevailing practice, usually grievances were 
taken to time-keepers, supervisors, weaving masters, clerks, etc., in 
the first instance, verbally. If they were not satisfied with the deci- 
sions at this level, the manager or proprietor was approached. Fail- 
ing a satisfactory settlement, the grievances were referred to the 
Conciliation or Labour Officers. 

7.9. Association of Workers with Management — The present 
Survey has shown that not even a single woollen factory in the 
country had introduced any scheme of associating workers with the 
managements. 



Chapter VIII 


LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected from sampled 
establishments, during the course of the present Survey, in respect 
of the employees covered under the Factories Act and receiving l^s 
than Rs. 400/- per month as wages. This was in pursuance of the 
decision taken by the Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1959. The enquiry pertaining 
to labour cost was modelled on the lines of the Study of Labour 
Cost in the European Industry, made by the International Labour 
Omce, in 1956, with such modifications as were considered necessary 
in the light of conditions in India. For instance, in view of the fact 
that in India, wages are paid on. the basis of days instead of hours, 
data wore collected in respect of man-days instead of man-hours. 
Similarly, it was found in the course of the pilot enquiry that, ex- 
cept for very few establishments, separate records of premium pay- 
ments made for leave or holidays, or for days not worked, were not 
maintained and hence these were dropped as separate iterns and re- 
corded under ‘basic wages’. Certain additions were made in the list 
either on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group referred to 
above, or to elicit separate information on some of the items on 
which employers have to incur expenses under labour laws in force 
in the country, e.g. lay-off. washing facilities, etc. 

The Survey started in late December, 1959, and ended in June 
1961. With a view to maintaining comparability of data and ensuring 
uniformity, it was intended to collect information, as far as possible, 
for the year 19,59. If, however, the financial year of the establish- 
ment did not coincide with the calendar year, and it was not feasible 
to collect information for the year 1959, the field staff were asked 
to collect the data for the latest period of 12 months for which infor- 
mation was available subject to the condition that, as far as practi- 
cable. a major period of the year 1959 was covered. The available' 
data show that it was po.ssible to collect information in respect of the 
calendar year 1959, from most of the units. From the remaining few 
units, data were collected for the financial year as it was not possible 
to get information for the calendar year 1959. On the whole, the 
data collected may be taken to refer to the calendar year 1959. 

8.1. Labour Cost per Man-day Worked — Data in respect of man- 
days worked and the corresponding wages and other earnings of 
the workers were collected for the above-mentioned period. Further, 
expenditure incurred by the employers on various welfare and secu- 
rity measure}?, subsidy services, etc., representing the cost incurred 
by the employers on labour was also recorded in the course of the 
Survey. Based on the above, the average labour cost per man-day has 
been worked out and is given in Statement 8.1. 

_ The overall labour cost per manday in the Woollen Industry wa.s 
estimated at Rs. 4.42. As Statement 8.1 shows, the burden of labour 
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cost v.'as the heaviest in the Kesidu^l Group (Ks. nil iho upliU'.'! 

in i^.mritsar (Rs. 3.31). The cost per niun-ony w )M^h(?r i.i iaii.,e 
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8.2. Components of Labour Cor.t — Th.o major i‘U-nient of labour 
cost was wages. The laboro- cc'st pei- day ac ouu .a odier payments 
to the employees and e a)enditmn on wel('at\' .ud ncial .a'cority 
mf'asuros. etc., constif ated about 10 •• per cent of ti.c .-e. j| lai.our cost. 
A qlininse of the various componcaus of labour C(' i cj; be i.ad from 
Statement 8.2. 
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The following statement gives the break-up of the wage cost into 
the various sub-groups, viz. basic earnings, incentive or production 
bonus and attendance bonus. 

Statement 8.3 

Break-up of ^Wages Cost' by Sub-Components. 
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spent in the form of 'basic wages and dearness allowance or conso- 
lidated wage^ alone. In fact none of the small factories had incurred 
any expenditure on any item other than the basic earnings of vrorkers. 
The only other item under the group ‘Wage Cost’ on which some 
expenditure was incurred by the employers, was incentive bonus. The 
contribution of this expenditure which was incurred in the Residual 
Group only, was rather negligible. It will be seen that attendance 
bonus was not paid in any of the factories during the period under 
reference. 

8.2.2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts — Under this 
group, only the premium part of the pay for overtime work, late 
shifts, work on holidays, etc., was recorded. This was represented by 
an amount received by the workers in addition to their normal pay. 
For instance, if a woi'ker received one and half times his normal 
wages for the overtime work, the extra amount i.e. one half was re- 
corded against this item. The normal wages were included under the 
group ‘wages’. The present Survey has shown that the contribution 
made by this element to the total labour cost was almost negligible. 
L/P(D)46DofLn— 7 



8.2. . 5. Bonuses — Pa\ monls made in respect of festival, year-end, 
piofit-sharing and any" other bonus were recorded under this group. 
U will be seen from Statement 8.2 that, in the Woollen Industry, this 
Item constituted 0.9 per cent, of the total labour cost, per man-day 
worked. Bonus payment was made in Amritsar and amounted, on an 
average, to Re. 0.09 per day. The same was Re. 0.06 in large factories 
in the Residual Group. Others were reported to have not paid any 
bonus to workers during the period under reference. 

It may be noted that the amount of 4 nP. per day paid to workers 
at the all-India level, was in the form of annual bonus only. Though 
iestival bonus was paid in one of the factories surveyed in the Resi- 
dual Group, the overall average earning per man-day worked on this 
account was negligible during the period under reference. 

8.2.4. Other Payments in Cash and Kind — Other cash payments 
were those which wero regulaily made such as house rent allow’ance, 
transport allowance, ration allowance, etc., and also e.v-gratia pay- 
ments. Payments in kind included such items as food articles etc. 
supplied either regularly or occasionally as on festive occasions, etc. 
Such payments being confined to a very few units, constituted a 
negligible proportion of the total labour co.st, at the all-India level. 

8.2.. ‘i. Soci(d Sernrily Contributions— Kext to wages, the expenses 
incurred by employers on various social security measures formed 
the most important element of labour cost. The employers were 
statutorily obliged to undertake some of the social security measures 
and expenditure on such obligatory social security contributions under 
the various heads was collected separately. Under the other group of 
social security contributions, viz., the non-obligatory social security 
contributions, the employers were found making some payments 
voluntarily. Expenditure incurred by the emoloyers on obligatory 
social security contributions during 1959 amounted to Re. 0.28 per 
man-day worked or 6.8 per cent, of the total labour cost. This expendi- 
ture was higher in large factories as compared to the small ones. An 
expenditure on social security measures varying from Re. 0.11 in 
Amritsar to Re. 0.32 in the Residual Group was reported in all the 
factories excc'pting the only small factory surveyed in Bombay, whe-re 
none of the social securitv measures were undertaken. Expenditure 
on one of the non-obligatory social security measures viz., gratuity 
was incurred in onlv one of the large establishments surveyed in the 
Residual Group and amounted to Re. 0.02 for the gx’oup. Both obliga- 
tory and non-obligalory social security contributions accounted for 
about 6.8 per cent, of the total labour cost. 

Statistics in respect of the obligatory social security contributions 
w<'n' collect('d for the following items: — 

(1) Provident Fund. 

(2) Retrenchment Compensation. 

(3) Compen.sation for lay-off. 

(4) Employees’ Slate Insurance Scheme. 

'5) Compensation for Employment Injury. 

(6) Compensation for Occupational Diseases. 

(7) Maternity Benefit. 



lb) Dependants’ Allowance. 

(9) Gratuity. 

tlO) Other Social Programmes. 

Statement 8.4 brings out the relative share of the cost on different 
items under the group obligatory social security contributions. 

The major item of expemditure for employers on obligatoi y social 
security contributions, as is evident fiom Statement 8.4, was provident 
fund contributions. As stated elsewhere, in about 46 per cent, of the 
factories in the Industry, provident fund facilities existed for workers. 
No such expenditure was reported in small factories surveyed in Bom- 
bay where provident fund schemes were not in force. In the Industry 
as a whole, an average cost per day of Re. 0.19 i.e. about 68 per cent, 
of the total cost on obligatory social security contributions, was in- 
curred on the provident fund contributions. The proportion of expen- 
diture on this item to the total of the social security contributions 
was much less in small factories (about 47S ) than in the large 
factories (about 67' i ). 

8.2.6. Subsidies^ Cost to employers for providing certain facili- 
'ties and services to workers and tlKnr families was collected under 
this head. The facilities listed were; Medical and Health Care. Can- 
teens. Restaurants and other Food Services, Company Housing, Build- 
ing Funds. Credit Unions and other Financial Aid Services, Creche-s, 
Educational Services, Cultural Services (e.g. Library, Reading Rooms, 
•etc.). Recreation Service's (Clubs, Sports, etc.). Transport. Sanitation 
(at work places). Drinking Water facilities. Vacation TIomes. etc. The 
net amount spent, including depreciation but excluding any capital 
expenditure, was recorded. In the course of the pilot enquiry, it was 
noticed that in most of the cases, employers (’ither did not maintain 
•my records separately for the above-mentioned items or expenses re- 
lated not only to persons falling within the scope of the study 
but also othei's. Hence, the field staff were asked to obtain estimates, 
wherever such statistics were not available separately, for the above- 
mentioned items, and/or for the employees covered by the study only. 
In the latter case, estimates were made on the basis of the proportion 
that the employees coming under the scope of the study formed to the 
total employees. Statement 8.5 gives details in respect of the cost on 
subsidies incurred by the employers in the Woollen Industry. 

The cost of subsidies per man-day worked, as is clear from State- 
ment 8.5, amounted to Re. 0.18, constituting about 2.9 per cc'nt. of the 
total labour cost. It was mainly in lai .ge factories in the Residual 
Group that a relatively high expenditure was incurred on account 
of subsidies. In small factories, there was very little expenditure on 
subsidies i.e. 1 to 3 nP. only. 

One single large item of expenditui e was company housing. Other 
items of expenditure were medical and health care, sanitation, can- 
teen. transport, building fund and educational .sei viccs. The emplo- 
yers incurred negligible expenditure on cultural and recreational 
services and drinking water. 
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Chapter IX 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

The manufacture of woollen goods has been an ancient industry 
of India though it existed entirely as a cottage industry till 1876 when 
the first woollen mill was established. The two Woiid Ware provided 
the requisite stimulus and the Industry has continued making pro- 
gress, particularly since Independence. Statistics of registered facto- 
ries show that as against 38 factories with an average daily employ- 
ment of 14,407 in 1947, there were 196 woollen mills in 1960 with an 
average daily employment of 24,195. The Industry is mainly concen- 
trated in Punjab, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that on 
the specified date i.c. 31st December, 1959, the Industry employed 
about 15,800 workers of which only 370 workers were not covered 
under the Factories Act. The distribution of all workers (covered and 
not covered under the Factories Act), according to the broad occupa- 
tional groups, shows that about 87 per cent, of them were ‘Production 
and Related Workers’ (including Supervisors) and about 7 per cent, 
were ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ (including Supervisors) while the 
other categories viz., ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’, ‘Profes- 
sional, Technical and Related Personnel’ and ‘Administrative, Execu- 
tive and Managerial Personnel' constituted the rest (about 6%). 
Another fact of some significance that has emerged from the Survey 
is that all ‘Production Workers’, without any exception, were covered 
under the Factories Act. while those not brought under the purview 
of the Act were mainly ‘Watch and Ward’ and ‘Clerical and Related’ 
employees. 

Employment of women was not of significant proportions in the 
Industry as they constituted only about 4 per cent, of the total workers 
employed. They were mostly engaged on production and related pro- 
cesses, such as re'oling, winding, waste-picking, drawing, washing, etc. 
Employment of child labour was almost non-existent. 

About 70 per cent, of the workers were time-rated and the rest 
were piece-rated. There was practically no contract labour in the In- 
dustry. Only a few women workers were reported to have been en- 
gaged through contractors, on bobbin w'inding. 

Most of the workers (i.e, about 96%), in the Woollen Industry 
wore recruited directlv. Of this, recruitment at the factory gate itself 
accounted for about 85 per cent. A notable feature in this industry 
was that recruitment was not being made through intermediaries. 

. proportion of ‘Production Workers’ who were permanent was 
fairly high (i.e. nearly 77 per cent.). Temporary workers constituted 
about 17 per cent, of the total. The rest were apprentices, badli wor- 
kers and probationers. A study of the length of service of the ‘Produc- 
tion Workers’ has revealed that about 34 per cent, of them were 
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having service of 10 years or more to their credit. About 57 per cent, 
of them, however, were found to be having less than 5 years of service 
while the rest of them (9'/o)' had been in employ for 5 years but less 
than 10 years. 

Data on labour turnover were collected for ‘Production Workers' 
alone. The overall monthly rates of accessions and separations in the 
Industry were 6.4 per cent, and 7.1 per cent., respectively. Absenteeism 
statistics show that, in the Industry as a whole, the overall rate of 
absenteeism of ‘Production Workers’ was about 10 per cent. 

Nearly 52 per cent, of the workers in the Woollen Industry were 
paid their wages once a month and about 43 per cent, once a fortnight. 
For the rest, — it was either a week or a day. The average daily earnings 
of all workers were Rs. 4.17 while those of the ‘Production Workers’, 
who formed the bulk of the total working force, were Rs. 3.71. Male 
‘Production Workers’ earned more (Rs. 3.77) than female ‘Production 
Workers’ (Rs. 2.44). ‘Watch and Ward’ and ‘Clerical Woi’kers’ earned 
Rs. 2.95 and Rs. 6.23, respectively, per day. The average daily earnings 
of the lowest-paid production workers were Rs. 2.57. 

A break-up of earnings has revealed that they comprised almost 
entirely basic earnings, viz., basic wages and dearness allowance or 
consolidated wages. Only about 15 per cent, of the woollen factories 
paid separate dearness allowance to some of the workers. The practice 
of paying annual bonus existed in about 30 per cent, of the factories. 
In none of these units, however, there was any regular scheme though, 
in almost all such factories, payment of bonus was made to all catego- 
ries of employees. 

No woollen factory in the country had more than an 8-hour day 
and a 48-hour week. The period of rest interval generally ranged bet- 
ween 1/2 hour to 1 hour in the day as well a^ the night shifts and the 
spread-over did not exceed nine hours in any unit in both day and 
night shifts. It has been estimated that about 42 per cent, of the wool- 
len factories worked three .shifts, another 42 per cent, worked two 
shifts while the remaining ones had one shift only. All factories 
working three shifts and some of those working only two shifts, had a 
night shift. No special amenity was reportedly being provided to the 
night shift workers though a regular system of transferring workers 
from the day shifts to the night shifts and vice-versa existed in all 
these units. 

All the woollen factories in the country, large and small, had a 
system of granting earned leave to the workers as per provisions of 
the Factories Act. However, in some of the units, employers preferred 
to make mere cash payments in lieu of the actual leave due to the 
employees. It is estimated that, during 1959, about 58 per cent, of the 
workers in the Industry enjoyed earned leave. In addition to the 
earned leave, employers allowed casual and sick leave in about 44 and 
21 per cent, of the units, respectively, to some of the workers with pay, 
even though they were under no statutory .obligation to provide this 
facility. The system of granting national and/or festival holidays with 
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pay was prevalent at the time of the Survey in almost all the factories. 
All the factories in the country were found complying with the provi- 
sions of law in regard to the grant of weekly day of rest. 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water were 
found to be existing in all the woollen factories surveyed and washing 
facilities were available in a majority of the units. The location of 
drinking-water points within the prohibited distance (i.e. within 20 
leet of latrines and urinals) was, however, noticed in about 11 per cent, 
of the factories. Though the provision of bathing facilities was not 
obligatory in the woollen factories, about 18 per cent, of them were 
reported to have provided them. 

Against nearly 13 per cent, of the factories under a statutory obli- 
gation, about 15 per cent, had provided canteens, with arrangements 
for sale of tea, coffee and snacks, and even meals in some of the units. 
About 66 per cent, of the canteens were being run by the managements 
themselves. From the point of view of location and hygienic condi- 
tions, the position of canteens was satisfactory in about 84 per cent, 
of the units having them. The Survey has also I’evealed that while 
abjout 6 per cent, of the woollen mills employing women were under 
a statutory obligation to provide creche facilities, none of them had 
actually done so. As regards rest shelters, even though about 8 per 
cent, of the factories were legally obliged to provide them, none had 
fulfilled the requirement. However, about 10 per cent, of the factories, 
which were not statutorily obliged to provide rest shelters by virtue 
of the fact that they had canteens, had provided rest .shelters also. 
The Survey results show that only a few managements were provid- 
ing recreational and educational facilities. Medical facilities, too, were 
available in a few units only. However, in about 13 per cent, of the 
units, ad hoc arrangements for the treatment of workers had been 
made. Ambulance rooms existed in all such factories as employed 
more than 500 workers and hence were under a legal obligation to pro- 
vide the same. Though nearly four-fifths of factories maintained first- 
aid boxes for the use of their workers, in only a few they were under 
the charge of trained first-aiders. 

Nearly 41 per cent, of the units had provided houses, all of which 
were pucca built, wherein about 14 per cent, of the total number of 
workers had been accommodated. Most of the houses provided (about 
82 per cent.) were only one-room tenements. In a majority of the units', 
however, the employees were enjoying the benefit of either rent-free 
or low-rent quarters. 

According to estimates based on the Survey, approximately 46 
per cent, of the woollen factories had made provision for social secu- 
rity of their employees inasmuch as they had introduced provident 
fund schemes for their employees, under the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Scheme. About 75 per cent, of the total number of workers in 
the Industry were members of these Funds as on 31st December, 1959. 
While pension schemes were not reported at all in the Industry, gra- 
tuity was found payable in about 5 per cent, of the woollen mills. 
Women workers were entitled to receive maternity benefits from the 
Employees State Insurance Corporation in the areas where the 
Scheme was in operation. In other areas, according to the Survey, no 
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Statistics of industrial disputes show tiial there was a consider- 
able loss of man-days in the Industry durittg 1957 and 1959. In regard 
to trade unionism, the inlormation collected during the course of the 
Survey reveals that in about 65 per cent, of the woollen factories, 
workers had organised themselves into trade unions, with about 66 
per cent, of the total working force as their members. However, re- 
cognition to the trade unions had been accorded in only about 16 per 
cent, of the factories. Collective agreements were reported having 
been concluded, since 1956, in about 45 per cent, of the units surveyed, 
and related, mostly, to such issues as wages and bonus, permanency, 
leave facilities, reinstatement, etc. Only largo woollen factories were 
under a statutory obligation to frame Standing Orders. Of these, 
about 87 per cent, had fulfilled this obligation. In such units (i.e. where 
Standing Orders had been framed), a prescribed procedure for the 
redress of grievances of workers was obviously laid down. Nearly 5 
per cent, of woollen factories were under a legal obligation to appoint 
Welfare Officers, and were found to have done so. Even though the 
constitution of Works or Joint Committees was obligatory in about 
20 per cent, of the woollen factories, they existed in only about one- 
third of them. 


Data pertaining to labour cost collected in respect of workers 
covered under the Factories Act and receiving less than Rs. 400/- 
p.m,, show that, during 1959, the labour cost per man-day worked in 
the Industry as a whole was Rs. 4.42. In large and small factories it 
worked out to Rs. 4.58 and Rs. 3.46, re.speetivcly. The major (dement 
of labour cost was ‘Wages’ and it accounted for about 89 per cent, of 
the total. The next important element of labour cost was obligatory 
social security contributions, such as provident fund, retrenchment 
compensation. Employees’ Slate Insurance contributions and compen- 
sation for lay-off. These together constituted about 6 per cent, of the 
labour cost. The expenditure on the provision of subsiciy services, etc., 
to workers and their families, such as housing and medical faciiii os. 
sanitation at work places, canteen and transport, constituted about .‘> 
per cent, of the labour cost. The rest was shared by other items, pre- 
dominant among them being annual bonas. 



APPKNDIX 


A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SAMPLE DESIGN AND THE METHOD 

OF ESTIMATION ADOPTED 

1. Satnple Design — For the Survey of Labour Conditions a multi- 
stage sampling procedure with industry as a stratum, with further 
regional strata for those industries which were iound to be highly 
concentrated in particular regions or areas was followed. The regis- 
tered factories belonging to those industries for which regional strati- 
fication was found necessary were stratified and each centre or area 
of high concentration was taken as a separate regional stratum of the 
industry and the remaining scattered factories we.'e clubbed together 
into a single residual stratum. Establishments in an industry /regional 
stratum were arranged in a frequency distribution fashion with suit- 
able class intervals and were divided into two size groups, large fac- 
tories, and small factories, on the basis of an optimum cut-off point 
derived for each industry. The optimum cut-off point was so derived 
that if all the establishments in the upper size group were included 
in the sample, the results obtained would yield an estimate of overall 
employment within 5 per cent, error at 95 per cent, confidence inter- 
val, and the sample size would bo minimum. T le optimum cut-off 
point for the Woollen Industry was chosen as 115 which was approxi- 
mately equal to the average size of employment in the Industry. How- 
ever, considering the limited resources available for the Survey of 
Labour Conditions and the practicability, etc., it was thought that a 
sample of 25 per cent, from the upper size group and 12^ per cent, 
from the lower size group would yield reliable results. However, the 
experience of earlier Surveys had shown that due to (i) non-availabi- 
lity of very recent frame, (ii) closures, and (iii) units changing their 
line of production, considerable shrinkage had occurred in the desii*ed 
sample size. Hence it was decided that for taking into account such 
closures etc., the required sample size should be increased to allow 
for the above mentioned shrinkage in the sample size. Having thus 
increased the sample size, the units which were found to be closed or 
which had changed their line of production w^ere simply ignored and 
no substitution for such cases was made. 

Ultimate sampling units, namely, registered factories, mines or 
plantations within an industry /regional stratum, were arranged by 
contiguous States and within each State by contiguous districts in 
a serpentine fashion so that districts formed a continuous chain from 
one State to another. Having arranged the list of units in the above 
manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point were taken in the 
upper size class and the rest, in the lower size class. From these size 
croups, the required number of units w'ere selected by systematic 
sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which the 
sample was selected was the list of Registered Factories/Mines/Plan- 
tations for the year 1958. 
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2. Method of Estimation — In the course of the Survey various 
characteristics were studied, some of which were correlated with em- 
ployment whereas there were others which were correlated not with 
employment but \/ith the number of establishments. Consequently, 
two different meth Dds were used for working out estimates. 

For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are highly 
correlated with employment such as absenteeism, labour turnover, 
earnings, labour co^t, etc., ratio of total employment was used as blow- 
ing up factor. For estimating the totals of those characteristics which 
are not correlated with employment such as, number of units provid- 
ing certain welfare facilities, etc., ratio of units was used as blowing 
up factor. Estimates of percentages have been arrived at by comput- 
ing in each case t!ie ratio of the estimates of the totals for the two 
characteristics invclved. 


In any straturr. the estimate for the total of X-characteristics not 
correlated with employment is given by : 


X = 


N'r. 
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The summation extending over all units in the stratum. 
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X -- <ho ostijufftod total ol tlu' x-cliaractfM’ist ic for n ]iar1i- 
cuImf stratum; 
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— tho numlior of units in tlio original |) 0 ]ndation 
as featuring in tho 195R list, M’liicli was used 
as frame in tho up]K'r and lower size groups, rospee- 
tivelv, of tlio stratum eoiieerned; 

the numher of units which f(‘aturod in the lU^S list 
hut^uwonot featuring in the latest a.vailahl(‘ list near- 
est to tho period of siirvoy in th<» upper and lower size 
groufis, respec't ivelv, (tf tin* stratum concerned; 


and n^ 

/ / 

n^ and n| 


= the total numher of units in the sam])le (from 195S list) 
ill the upper and lower size groups, respect ivel\ , of the 
stratum eoiieerned; 

= the numher of sampled units, whieh were found at the 
time of the survey to ho closed or to have changed the 
lino of production and hence left out in tho up])er and 
lower size gr(>u]>s, respect ivc*ly, of the stratum 
concerned; 


X. mid X; 
’ll 'i 


— (ho total number of x-chara cl eristic ill tho ith sam})lo 
unit of tho upper and lower size groups, respecl iveh , 
of tho stratum concerned. 


The totals for an i idustry are obtained by summing up the totals ob- 
tained on the basis of the above formula foV each one of the strata of 
the industry. 


In any stratum the estimate for the y-characteristic correlated 
with Employment Is given by: 
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The summation extending over all units in the Stratum 


IVli-ir V 


tho rst iiualod total <>t tho y-rharacteristic for a par* 
lieu la r stralinu. 
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^ tlio total ciiiploviiioiit in lOoS in the and 
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tli(‘ iotal (‘lujiloyineiit in 1 ItoS iii — 11 ^^ and — iij 

sMTupled nriits respectively. 

t h'" total nimiher o1 y 'charafcerisl ic iji the i th sample 
null <»r the upper and lower size er<ui[)s respect ivedy 
of t]i(‘ slratimi coru'emed. 


The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals 
obtained on tho basis of the above formula foj’ each of the strata of 
an industry. 
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